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Sojourn to the South Pole 


THINK ONE PERSON CAN CHANGE THE WORLD? "a 


to what 13,000 people can do for Oberlin students 


Gagliano violin: $250,000 Music stand: : : : 
ee oo Average cost to prepare a =i Average financial aid award 
Musician’s chair: $142 piano for an Artist Recital $ 


Lyon & Healy concert harp: $25,000 Series performance: $300 need: $22,168 


What does it cost to spark creativity? AMM ORCoMM said: “You are the music while the music lasts.” 


The goal of musical education at Oberlin is to open the door to the widest range of options while 


for student demonstrating 


developing individual talent to its greatest potential. Oberlin offers exceptional instruction, unique 
performance and research opportunities, and access to such unmatched resources as its collection 
of historical instruments. The Oberlin Conservatory of Music prepares musicians for a life in and 
with music, be it in performance, teaching, arts administration, or elsewhere, if their interests lead 
them further afield. 

Annual gifts provide scores and equipment, funds for travel to competitions, essential scholarship 
dollars for students, and support for exceptional faculty and staff. Thanks to gifts like yours, Oberlin 


remains a place where musical excellence and creativity flourish. 


Livery gift can make a difference 


Sr oot THE 50 West Lorain Street, Oberlin, OH 44074 
4 BERLIN Telephone: (440) 775-8550 
( ) Toll-free in the United States: (800) 693-3167 


FUND E-mail: oberlin.fund@oberlin.edu 


including yours, 


Make your gift online: www.oberlin.edu oberlinfund 
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Around Tappan Square 


: | ro Three's Company 


A trio of young alumni has raised $15 million dollars to tackle some persistent problems 


: facing the City of Oberlin: quality affordable housing and stagnant downtown retail sales. 
e 

The group's mixed-use real estate project is scheduled to break ground this fall. 
/ by Kris Ohlson 

23 : 

Bookshelf | I4 Daily Dose 

He’s that bespectacled, nerdy news correspondent on The John Stewart Show—you know, the 
one who instigates bar brawls and pokes fun at “real” journalists? Yep, Ed Helms ’96 is an 
Obie, and he’s credited for bringing the funny into the nightly news. / by Sonya Fatah ’98 
CCover J 

06 16 Project Winter Term 

Alumni Notes Each January, some 1,400 students forsake the campus and dive headfirst into life’s muddy 

middle. Whether it’s to explore a career path, reconnect with an ethnic heritage, or satisfy 
a yearning for deeper knowledge, winter term finds Obies in far-flung places throughout 
the globe. 

40 


On the cover: Posing in front of the ceremonial South Pole are Obies Susannah Burrows '05, 
Katie Hess '00, Assistant Professor of Physics Chris Martin, and Josiah Adams ‘02. 
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INSIDE OBERLIN 


Redefining Our Priorities 


IT IS OFTEN SAID that the only two certainties of life are 
death and taxes. I guess that’s another way of saying 
that the only constant in life is change itself. 
The Alumni Association saw quite a bit of change 
in 2004 with the arrival of Executive Director Laura 
Gobbi ’91 in January and then the retirement of 
Margaret Erikson '62, director of on-campus alumni 
activities, in December. As this magazine goes to 
press, the search for Margaret's replacement is well 
under way. We hope to have an assistant director of alumni events and elec- 
tronic communications on staff by Commencement-Reunion weekend in May. 
Paul Wolansky remains on staff with a slightly different job title: director of 
alumni outreach and education. 

Also responding to change have been Oberlin’s faculty, administrators, stu- 
dents, and trustees, who have been leading an extensive strategic planning 
effort for the past year and a half. The challenge for Oberlin in the coming years 
lies in balancing its unique characteristics with its ability to thrive in the ever- 
changing world of higher education. The strategic planning effort has addressed 
both the financial imperatives for Oberlin and the programmatic aspirations for 
maintaining academic and artistic excellence. After 18 months of discussion, 
the General Faculty and the Board of Trustees adopted the document in early 
March. Watch your mailbox for a copy of the Strategic Plan for Oberlin College, 
which is also available online at www.oberlin.edu/presidnt/strategicplan. html. 

It is clear that alumni will have a critical role to play in the implementation 
of the new strategic plan and in the ongoing success of Oberlin College. We 
serve as a vital connection to the broader world, both in supporting the teaching/ 
learning experience and in educating prospective students and employers about 
the value of an Oberlin education. 

The executive board of the Alumni Association will now review its own 
strategic plan to assure its alignment with the College’s priorities. At our retreat 
in June, we will assess our current span of alumni activities, as well as any 
potential new roles that alumni may play in implementing the College-wide 
plan. While our overall goal of offering a lifelong community for students and 
alumni will remain intact, our focus may shift toward providing more educa- 
tional and outreach opportunities to our regional communities. This is reflected 
in the newly revised roles of alumni staff members and in the programs offered 
to alumni. 

Memories of Oberlin from our own student days are great, but even better is 
knowing that our alma mater continues to strive for academic and artistic excel- 
lence and leadership among liberal arts institutions, and that the Alumni 
Association is right in tune! 


LEANNE Cupp WAGNER "76 
President, Alumni Association 
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Letters 


Oberlin Alumni Magazine welcomes mail from readers. Please address your comments to Oberlin Alumni Magazine, 145 W. Lorain St., Oberlin, OH 44074-1089, e-mail: alum.mag@oberlin.edu, 
P: 440.775.8182, F: 440.775.6575. The editor reserves the right to edit for clarity and space. Additional letters may appear on OAM's web site at www.oberlin.edu/oam. 


e BOOK BARBS 
| hope it was in the interest of even-handedness 
that you published a review of Michelle 
Malkin’s book, In Defense of Internment 
“Bookshelf,” Winter 2004-05). It’s instruc- 
tive to look at the other things Regnery Press 
publishes. To say that Malkin is a conserva- 
tive considerably understates the case— 
she’s an immigration fear-monger, among 
other things, who uses her column as a bully 
pulpit for her misguided views. Too bad 
someone like this doesn't realize that our 
nation is built on immigrants. Thank goodness 
Bill Schulz was profiled in the same issue. 
Nancy Hilty ’62 
San Anselmo, Calif. 


| am glad to see that you included both a review 
of Michelle Malkin’s book and Bill Schulz’s 
remarks. My unparallelled access to public 
opinion (I run a hardware store: top that, num- 
ber crunchers!) has convinced me that the 
greatest danger to our society is not that we 
disagree, but the idea that if people disagree 
with us, it is OK to stop talking to them. 
Paul Demmer '72 
Massillon, Ohio 


I’m appalled that your winter issue would even 
mention, let alone illustrate, a book that jus- 
tifies the use of concentration camps for 
Japanese citizens and advocates the intern- 
ment of Muslims. Michelle Malkin has been 
a shill for the most despicable causes of the 
lunatic fringe of the extreme right wing. | 
suggest you remember instead the graduates 
like Bill Schulz who embody the principles 
you claim to teach. 
Dan Robertson, parent 
San Diego, Calif. 


e PRAISING THE CLASSICS 

What a pleasure to read about the establish- 
ment of the Nathan A. Greenberg Professor- 
ship in Classics. I took two classes with Dr. 
Greenberg in the late 50s, when he was then 
the junior member of the classics depart- 
ment’s triumvirate, along with Charles T. 
Murphy and Alfred Schlesinger. In those days 
Oberlin College was blessed with outstand- 


Ing lecturers in many departments, and Nate 


T47 suggest you remember instead the graduates 
like Bill Schulz who embody the principles you claim to teach. § 


remains in my memory as one of the best. It 
would appear that the Department of Classics 
has maintained its distinguished heritage. A 
“classic” way to honor a man who exuded class. 
Benjamin Sevitch '60 

Newington, Conn. 


e CRAVING CLASS NOTES 
| would like to cast a vote for a return to the old- 
fashioned gossip column format for the class 
notes section of the OAM. I recently received 
my OAM and was disappointed to discover 
that only two of my classmates 
had submitted news 
about themselves. It 
made for rather short 
reading! If we were 
again permitted to sub- 
mit secondhand informa- 
tion, perhaps more people 
would be inclined to write 
in, and the columns would 
be livelier. | seem to remem- 
ber secondhand news being 
disqualified some time ago on 
the grounds of accuracy, but 
perhaps it is better in this case 
to be entertaining? (And surely 
most Obies know to take their class notes 
with a grain of salt.) 
Vicky Solan '94 
Montreal, Quebec 


Editor's response: OAM does, in fact, welcome sec- 
ondhand news, but we try to verify mentions of job 
promotions, deaths, etc. The policy was put in place 
not just to ensure accuracy, but also privacy: some 
modest alums say they are uncomfortable by the 
thought of “boasting” to other readers. Keep the 
news coming! 


e JUST REWARDS FOR OBIES 
The Alumni Association is in search of individu- 
als to recognize for their service to Oberlin 
College. Awards are presented annually 
to alumni whose values reflect those of 
Oberlin. While the Alumni Medal and the 
Distinguished Service Award recognize 
contributions to Oberlin College, the 
Distinguished Achievement Award identifies 
those who maintain the values of Oberlin 
through their careers and volunteer activi- 
ties. The Certificate of Appreciation 
acknowledges unique service and 
contribution to the College. To 
nominate an alumnus for an 
award, simply complete the 
nomination forms that accom- 
pany alumni mailings or con- 
tact the Alumni Association at 
50 West Lorain Street, 108 
Bosworth Hall, Oberlin, OH 
44074. Nominations re- 
ceived before July 31 will be 
reviewed by the Awards 
Fall. 


Members of the Alumni Council 


Committee next 
Executive Board and Awards Committee, 
as well as current Oberlin employees, are 
ineligible for these awards. 

William Bradford ’76 
Chair, Alumni Awards Committee 


Correction: Due to an editing error, the 
“Inside Oberlin” column in the Winter issue 
mistakenly indicated that that alumnus John 
Long Severance was the teacher of artists 
Itzhak Perlman, Midori, and Gil Shaham. 


He was not. 


OAM is looking for seasoned and unsung experts willing to share their uncommon knowledge in various 
practical matters, such as ordering the perfect bottle of wine, traveling in a motor home, or running for 
political office. If you have such know-how, quirky or mundane, send a note to alum.mag@oberlin.edu. 
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Yvonne Gay Fowler 


Marshall Scholar 
Scores Musical Success 


Conservatory senior transforms an archaic art form into a modern musical drama. 


by Sue Angell '99 


magine standing in a European cathedral, 
where a crowd has gathered to cele- 
brate the “Feast of Fools” and watch 
a performance of the musical Ludus 
Danielis. As lords and ladies jostle for posi- 
tion among the peasants, the performers 


begin their slow march toward the altar 
solemnly intoning the praises of Daniel, the 
plays main character, while waving aloft 
brightly colored glass bottles. 

Oberlin’s Root Room is no medieval 
cathedral, but the reenactment there of 
this 13th-century musical drama in January 
transported audience members to another 
place and time. Featuring seven Obie 
musicians and 22 vocalists, the play was 
produced and directed by senior com- 
position major Mary Larew, who credits 


Marshall Scholarship winner Mary Larew '05, producer and director 


Oberlin for nurturing her experimentation 
with such a difficult musical genre. 
“Ludus Danielis (The Play of Daniel) 
was a challenge to me as a director,’ she 
says. “Not only are the melodies memo- 
rable and lovely, but the play is full of 
humor and mystery, with plot and charac- 
ter devices that are practically modern.” 
Larew, who graduates in May, belongs 
to an elite group of students awarded one 
of the highest accolades a U.S. undergrad- 
uate can earn: Great Britain's Marshall 
Scholarship, which covers two years of 
graduate study in the United Kingdom. 
The fourth Oberlin student to win the 
Marshall since 1990, Larew plans to pur- 
an MA in at York 


University, focusing on ensemble singing. 


sue vocal studies 


ae ais as See ce 


‘of Ludus Danielis 


Her interest in medieval music began at 
Oberlin with a concert by the Collegium 
Musicum. The all-student vocal ensemble, 
directed by Professor of Musicology Steven 
Plank, specializes in Renaissance and early 
baroque music. Larew joined the group 
and eagerly threw herself into the study 
and performance of medieval melodies. 

“Few students come to collegiate study 
with an interest in early music; it’s typical- 
ly an area that one discovers in college,” 
says Plank. “Mary is unique, however, in 
the accelerated pace at which her interests 
and abilities in this field have blossomed.” 

In addition to directing Ludus Danielis, 
Larew composed instrumental interludes 
and supplied vocalists with instructions for 
multiple voice parts—thus creating har- 
monies that were never a part of the origi- 
nal score. She was also diligent in study- 
ing the performance conventions of 13th- 
century music dramas. 

“Tm not out to become an authority on 
Ludus Danielis,’ she says. “I’m more 
interested in staging a creative, informed 
production.” 

Local Obies weren't the only audience 
members held captive. After encourage- 
ment from Dean of Conservatory David 
Stull 90, Larew took the production on 
the road, holding performances at church- 
es in Cleveland and Boston. “Boston has a 
thriving early music scene, which made it 
a wonderful place to stage Ludus Danielis,” 
Larew says. “I hope our touring experience 
will inspire other students to create their 
own projects and take them on the road. 
It's a great way to get real-life experience 
and network with alumni.” 

Vivian Montgomery, music director at 
First Parish Unitarian Church in Boston, 
helped promote the show’s debut in 
Needham. “Quite a few people came to 
the show because of their Oberlin connec- 
tions, but many regular members of our 
congregation attended, too. The singing, 
the beautiful staging, and the high drama 
of the performance entranced everyone. 
People loved it.” | 

On campus, Larew is cofounder of 
Uncloistered, an a cappella, early-music 
quintet specializing in Renaissance poly- 
phony. She has recorded with the 15th- 
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century music ensemble Ciaramella and 
studied with a British a cappella vocal 
ensemble, the Tallis Scholars, at its sum- 
mer school in England. 

“Directing these early music dramas 
combines almost everything I love into one 
career, she says. “It allows me to work close- 
ly with other musicians and actors, interpret- 
ing beautiful music and bringing small pieces 


of history to life for modern audiences.” ATS 


DC Alums Predict More 
Tough Times for Dems 


by Douglass Dowty '05 


ith journalists predicting political may- 

hem and environmentalists quoting 

Winston Churchill, Oberlin alumni 
are sending a unified message: President 
Bush's second term will bring tough bat- 
tles for the nation. 

Fifty alumni and winter-term students 
came together at the National Press Club 
in Washington for “The State of Our 
Nation: Oberlin Perspectives.” The panel 
discussion, a reprise of the post-presiden- 
tial election event held four years ago, fea- 
tured alumni with diverse—and_vocifer- 
ous—views on the political prospects dur- 
ing the next four years. 

“It’s going to be unvarnished partisan- 
ship and an all-out war on the rhetorical 
level,” said Michael Doyle ‘78, a reporter 
with McClatchy Press. “There will be no 
honeymoon this second term.” 

“The overriding power of Congress is 
being usurped by the courts in favor of 
states’ rights, a trend that will be champi- 
oned by any nominees Bush gets con- 
firmed to the Supreme Court,” added Bill 
Robinson '63, a civil rights activist and 
founder of the District of Columbia School 
of Law. “Republicans have launched a 
‘constitutional counter-revolution’ over the 
past decade.’ 

Holly Fechner ’85, primary adviser to 
Massachusetts Senator Edward Kennedy 
on issues ranging from the economy to 
civil rights, criticized the Bush administra- 


tion for undercutting protections 1n the 


ound Tappan Square Around Tappan Square Around Tap; 


Vational 
ress 


NATIONAL PRESS CLUB 


Holly Fechner ’85 in Washington, DC 


workplace, placing the burden of the econ- 
omy on workers and families by encourag- 
ing profits over jobs, and taxing wages, not 
wealth. “The idea that you can work full 
time in the United States and still live in 


poverty should be very troubling to all of 


us. “she said. 
Pinelo '91, 


GMMB advertising and public relations in 


Greg 


DC, pinned much of the blame for the 


Paying Tribute Showcasing the work of 
black composers is a primary function 
of the Conservatory’s Black Musicians’ 
Guild, whose concert during Black 
History Month expanded the tradition. 
This year the group paid special tribute 


to Emerita Professor of Pianoforte 
Frances Walker Slocum ’45, a longtime 
supporter of the guild and mentor to 
many African American Conservatory 
students. A much-loved teacher and role 
model, Slocum’s students have achieved 
renown in a variety of musical careers. 


creative director of 


Democrats losses in November on the party 
itself. “People hear the word Democrat 
and think: liberal, soft, feminine, marriage, 
pro-wage, pro-tax, weak on defense and 
terrorism. There has to be a real effort to 
re-brand the party and appeal to America’s 
moderate majority.” 

Environmental Defense senior attorney 
Karen Florini '79 described Bush's envi- 
ronmental policies as “between bad and 
awful.” But Florini was not discouraged, 
citing Winston Churchill's rallying cry 
before Parliament in World War II: “We 
fight 


on the landing grounds. We shall fight in 


shall fight on the beaches. We shal 


the fields, and in the streets, we shall fight 
in the hills. We shall never surrender!” 
Spectators were intrigued by the com- 
mon mission that unified the otherwise 
diverse group of Washington Obies. “Here 
in DC, you hear so many talking heads; it 
was interesting to get an unvarnished per- 


spective, said Regional Alumni Coordi- 


nator Andrew Harrison ‘02, an internationa 


trade specialist at the U.S. Department of 


Commerce. 

“I'm glad that students got to hear from 
alums. At Oberlin, you sort of live in an 
echo chamber, hearing the same things 
over and over again. | hope the students 
will take back what they've heard and add 
some fresh insights to the discussions tak- 


ing place on campus.” ATS 


Ji 


Matthew Cavanaugh 


Al Fuchs 


Photo courtesy of Tara Ikenouye ‘98 


Women’s Rugby Still 
Making History 


by Magdalen Dale ‘04 and Yvonne Gay Fowler 


female athlete, dressed in a faded 
green and black jersey, jogs out to the 
field to take her position. Before slip- 
ping in her mouth guard, she calls out to 
her team: “What do we eat?” 
They respond: “Red meat!” 
“What do we eat?!” 
Louder: “Red meat!” 
Again: “What do we eat?!” 
“RED MEAT!” 
“And how do we like it?!” 
“RAW!” 


The ret blows her whistle to signa 


the 
kickoff, and the woman's rugby game begins. 

Just remembering such pre-game rituals 
makes the adrenaline surge in many “rug- 
gers. Players say that passion for the sport 
is so pure and distinct that it unites all 
players, regardless of team or age. Rugby 
at Oberlin is no exception. 

Rhino Ruggers Club President Daviel 
Shy ‘06 and teammate Magdalen Dale ’04 
began piecing together the history of the 
womens rugby club last year. “We wanted 
to know who started the team, where the 
traditions originated, what we had in com- 
mon with former players, and where alum- 
ni are now, says Shy. “I know [ll want to 
hear about the team’s progress lone after | 
retire my jersey.” 

Since a formal history of the team does 
not exist, Shy and Dale searched the 
College Archives, where former player 
lara Ikenouye '98 had left meeting notes 
and attendance sheets from the 1995 
through 1998 seasons. By leafing through 
old course catalogs and interviewing for 


mer players, the pall learned that a co ed 


rugby ExCo course was first taught in 1981, 


replaced by women-only rugby ExCos in 
1989. ‘The sport was chartered as a student 
organization in 1995. 

Like all club sports, the ruggers do not 
have an official coach and instead wel- 
come instruction from sports enthusiasts. 
Former Coach Liesl Strickler, for example, 
a former staff member in the Develop- 
ment office, not only named the team but 
also taught players the rituals that com- 


monly surround the game. 


“Liesl introduced us to the culture of 


rugby—its traditions, songs, and games,” 
recalls Ikenouye. “She called us Rhino 
Ruggers because she said we looked liked 
rhinos when we had the ball. We would 
run forward with our heads down.” 
[kenouye says that 1997 and 1998 were 
banner years for women’s rugby. For the 
first time, Oberlin had enough players to 


field two complete teams. “When other 


teams cancelled at the last minute, we 


would have an intra-squad scrimmage, 


she says. ‘One time a teammate and | 


brought clothes from our basement to out- 


fit the team. It was quite a scene watching 


people trying to play in dresses, funky 
sweaters, and leftover Drag Ball garb!” 

A few years later, however, things looked 
much different. Numbers fluctuated dras- 
tically, and the team dwindled to near 
extinction, for a time having just four players. 

“Thankfully, Magdalen Dale and April 
Gentile-Miserandino, then sophomores, 
recovered the team in the fall of 2002 and 
turned its fate around,” says Shy. “Today, 
we have 33 players.” As a testament to the 
team’s determination, the Rhino Ruggers 
last spring beat Purdue and Ohio State’s B 
team, both representing Division | schools, 
to place second in the Teapot Dome Rugby 
Scandal ‘Tournament. 

“To me, this is possibly the most impor- 
tant fact of our history,” says Shy. “The 
future of our team’s existence depends, 
and has always depended, wholly on those 
willing to give it their all.” ATs 

The Oberlin Women's Rugby Club will 
hold its first annual alumni rugby game on 
Saturday, May 28 (Commencement-Reunion 
Weekend). Contact Daviel Shy at dshy@ 
oberlin.edu for details. 


“We as older activists must be aware that we 
not impose our ways of thinking on a world 
that is changing,” said activist Angela Davis 
to a crowd of students, faculty members, and 
town residents gathered at Oberlin’s First 
Church on March 7. Davis, best known for her 
radical views on politics, social activism, and 


her arrest in 1970 as a suspected conspirator 
in the attempt to free George Jackson in Marin 
County, Calif., is a tenured professor in the 
history of consciousness department at UC- 
Santa Cruz. Her Oberlin lecture, Resistance 
and Power: The New Abolitionism, was held in 
conjunction with International Women’s Day. 
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Dale Preston 


Oberlin-in-London 
Takes a Sabbatical 


by Katie Hubbard '05 


he Danenberg Oberlin-in-London Program, 
which has been operating at a finan- 
cial loss due in part to London proper- 
ty costs and the steep exchange rate, will 
be suspended this fall—at last temporari- 
leading faculty members to work on 


ly 
plans for its revision. 

Students, alumni, and faculty members 
were quick to react when administrators 
announced late last semester that the 
College's fiscal problems would force the 
program's cancellation this fall. Working 
furiously on ways to restructure is Oberlin’s 
London Program Committee, which is 
focused on resuming courses as early as 
fall of 2006. 

“The London Committee is meeting 
non-stop, says Chair Marc Blecher, pro- 
fessor of politics. The group is considering 
three possible directions: a restructuring 
to reduce costs, an expansion to include a 
summer institute to generate funds, and 
the formation of a consortium with other 
colleges. “We are pursuing all three, 
although the consortium may take longer 
to plan,’ Blecher says. 

London author Tracy Chevalier 84, who 
took part in an earlier, more scaled-down 
version of the current program, wrote that 
she was unlikely “to have begun writing 
historical novels set in Europe without the 
exposure | had at that early stage in my life 
to a different culture.” Dozens of alumni 
and students expressed a similar passion, 
often pointing to their semester abroad as 
life-shaping and intellectually stimulating. 

Passion, however, doesn't pay the bills. 
College Provost Clayton Koppes says the 
London program imposes heavy out-ol- 
pocket costs for the College, which faces a 
$2.5 million budget deficit in 2005-06. 

“Oberlin is not alone in this dilemma,” he 
says. “Other colleges are also grappling with 
the escalating costs of operating London 
programs. Its infrastructure and associated 
expenses make it unusually expensive for 


an off-campus study experience. 


Among the problems, Koppes says, is 
the site itself, which is leased by Oberlin 
and does not conform to Great Britain's 
new disability laws. A two-year search for 
affordable new quarters has been unsuc- 
cessful. In addition, he says, the current 
exchange rate—almost two British pounds 
to the dollar—ensures that costs will only 
rise next year. 

The London program had its start in 
the 1970s, when one professor from 
Oberlin 


London for a semester of study and cultur- 


would accompany students to 


al immersion each year. In 1983, the pro- 


gram—and its costs—expanded significant- 
ly. Since then, two Oberlin professors from 
different academic areas have lived with 
and taught 20 to 25 students each semes- 
ter. The College employs two London- 
based staff members to oversee operations. 

Regardless of the program’s near future, 
Koppes is adamant in stating that no 
student will be denied an opportunity 
to study in Great Britain. “There are 
many other foreign-study programs as 
well as British universities that welcome 
American students, he says. “Oberlin 
remains interested in new opportunities 
for cost-effective consortial programs for 
study abroad and for exchanges with for- 
eign universities. ATS 


Campus Bans Coca-Cola 


by Yvonne Gay Fowler 


ntil the Coca-Cola Company permits an 
independent investigation of the 


human and labor rights practices of 


its affiliates in Colombia, College officials 
have banned its products on campus and 
at the Oberlin Inn. 

The College Purchasing Committee, 
composed of students, faculty, and staff, 
recommended the ban to President Nancy 


Provost Heaps Back To CLAss 


Oberlin Provost Clayton Koppes, a nine- 
year administrator who served as dean of 
the College of Arts and Sciences and vice 
president for Academic Affairs, will retire 
as provost this June 30. A member of the 
College faculty since 1978, Koppes will 
take a leave before returning to the histo- 
ry department and “resuming one of the 
best jobs in the academy—being an 
Oberlin professor.” Just before OAM went 
to press, President Nancy Dye announced 
the appointment of Al MacKay, a longtime 
professor of philosophy at Oberlin, as 
Koppes’ successor. 


Atumnt Director RETIRES 


Margaret Sahs Erikson ’62, director of on- 
campus alumni activities since 1989, 
retired in December after more than 22 
years at the College. The mastermind of 
Such major annual events as Reunion 
weekend and the fall meeting of the 
Alumni Council, she also organized dozens 
of alumni awards presentations and lec- 
tures given by visiting alumni each year. 
Erikson was recognized by the executive 
board of the Alumni Council in March. 


ALUMNI-ELECTED TRUSTEE UPDATE 


Danette DiBiasio Wineberg ’68, the can- 
didate receiving the most number of votes 
in the fall 2004 Alumni Trustee election, 
will join the Board of Trustees for a full six- 
year term beginning this July. Robert J. 
Frascino '74 was also invited to join the 
Board, effective last fall, to fill the unex- 
pired term of Lawrence Gladieux 65, who 
resigned in September for health reasons. 
Frascino received substantial support 
from alumni in the election, and he now 
fills a seat that would have otherwise 
remained vacant for more than a year. 
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Dye early last spring after learning of 


alleged violence against workers and labor 
organizers at bottling plants in Colombia. 
\fter hosting an open forum for students, 
the committee asked the national non- 
profit Workers Rights Consortium to 
investigate the allegations. 

“Coke outright refused to permit a 
WRC investigation,” says Chris Howell, 
professor of politics and member of the 
College Purchasing Committee. “So a rec- 
ommendation was made to institute a 
campuswide ban on all Coke products, at 


least until the company cooperates with 


an investigation and no violations ol 


human rights are found.” 

The Coca-Cola case has some similari- 
ties to that of Nike. Nike products were 
banned on campus in 2002 after the com- 
pany was found to have violated the 
College's Apparel Code of Conduct. The 
ban was lifted in the fall of 2004, 


Nike’s treatment of its workers was found 


after 


to have improved. 

As with Nike, the committee's con- 
cerns surrounding Coke products reflect a 
widespread movement; Bloomberg News 
reported in March that students on 90 
other campuses are urging such bans, 
the 
companys image among young people. At 


which investors believe could hurt 


the University of Michigan, “a formal 
investigation is under way after students 
passed a resolution asking the university to 
end its relationship with Coke,” says 
spokesperson Julie Peterson. Schools with 
instituted Coke bans include Carleton, 
Bard, and Lake Forest colleges. 

In response to the boycotts, Coca-Cola 
holds to its statement released in April 
2004 maintaining that the company has 
‘investigated the claims regarding human 
rights abuses in Colombia and has found 
no evidence to support them.” As for 
worker safety, Coke says that because 
Colombia's history of violence against 
union members has touched their bottling 
plant, special safeguards have been insti- 
tuted to protect employees. 

Oberlin’s on-campus DeCafe market 
sold about 500 cases of Coke products 
annually, says Howell, while the Oberlin 


Inn rang up about $8,000 yearly, ATs 


Prof’s Final Course 
Draws a Full House 


by Katie Hubbard '05 


sé et comfy,” says Ron DiCenzo, motion- 


ing to a worn-looking orange armchair 


in front of his desk. As a 23-year 


professor of history and East Asian studies 
at Oberlin, DiCenzo has well earned his 
reputation as an engaging teacher and 
advisor, an appealing combination that 
makes his classes among the most in- 
demand at Oberlin. It’s also why his upcom- 
ing retirement in May is so bittersweet. 

It was cold and snowy on the January 
day in 1972 that DiCenzo arrived in 


Oberlin for a job interview. The caliber of 


students that attracted him then has 
remained constant. “They learn from me 
and | learn from them,” he says. “They've 
challenged me to become a more percep- 
tive scholar and individual.” 

He was key to the growth of the East Asian 
Studies Program and prompted Oberlin’s 
involvement with a student study-abroad 


program at Doshisha University in Japan. 


His courses, which include Japanese 
language, traditional and modern Japanese 
history, and modern sub-Saharan African 
history, span 2,000 years of East Asian his- 
tory. “His knowledge of Japanese history is 
encyclopedic, and his explanatory powers 
are gifted,” says senior Ben Pred. 

“He is truly amazing,” adds senior 
Gabriel McCormick, recounting the 
moment when he realized that DiCenzo 
was translating notes from Japanese on the 
fly during his lectures. 

Heather Hogan, chair of the history 
department, credits DiCenzo’s popularity to 
his “remarkable gift of talking directly and 
warmly to students. He’s taught hundreds 
of students, and he knows everyone's name.” 

So many students, in fact, were eager to 
get in one last class with DiCenzo this 
spring that he nearly doubled the enroll- 
ment of his modern Japanese history 
course to a full 160 students. 

“Ron has inspired so many students to 
pursue careers in Japanese studies,” says 
Suzanne Gay, professor and director of East 
Asian studies. “Many others who didn't 
necessarily go into academia talk about how 
Ron has changed their lives.” ATS 
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Book collaborators Phyllis Yarber Hogan (sitting) and Professor of History Carl Lasser inside Rust United Methodist Church 


Uncovering Oberlin’s 
Sacred History 


by Yvonne Gay Fowler 


aé ow, this is when churches had bal- 
conies, says Phyllis Yarber Hogan, 
admiring the unpretentious upper 
level of the United Methodist 
Church in Oberlin. Professor Carol 


Lasser, shaking the winter air from her 


Aust 


clothes, steps up for a closer look. 

Nearly two years ago, the written his- 
tory of some of Oberlin’s African American 
churches was limited to scattered notes. 
Members of the Oberlin African-American 
Genealogy and History Group discovered 
as much in 2003 while organizing a lecture 
series on church history. Many of the 
parishes had no written accounts of their 
history, nor the necessary resources to 
compile them. Hogan, an Oberlin resident 
and vice president of OAAGHG, asked 


Lasser about involving students enrolled 
in her history of Oberlin course that fall. 
A town-gown partnership soon blos- 


somed, leading to publication this year of 


the student-written book Oberlin’s Sacred 
Heritage: The African-American Tradition. 
It's the first book to explore the historical 
connection of several of the churches in a 
single volume. 

Armed with cameras and interview 
questions, Lasser’s 21 students were divid- 
ed into groups and sent to seven parishes 
to collect written materials, take photo- 
graphs, and talk to church members. “I 


learned a great deal about the history of 


Mt. Zion Baptist Church and the role it's 
played in the community over the years as 
a center of worship and a gathering place 
for activism,” says Alison Dennis ‘04. 
Senior religion major Mark Simmons, 
who plans to attend Hebrew Union College 
with hopes of becoming a reform rabbi, 
researched the Christ Temple Apostolic 


Church. Its colorful history includes the 


story of a police officer in the early 1900s 
who was so mesmerized by a church ser- 
vice that he couldn't lay a hand on the the 
minister he had come to arrest for disturb- 
ing the peace. 

“This project was an approach to history 
| had never experienced before,” Simmons 
says. “My previous classes had been about 
studying history as an observer. In this class, 
| was a participant. | wasn't just watching 
history unfold, | was making it.” 

Lasser, who edited the book, says the 
project was ideal for her Oberlin Histor 
as American History course, a class that 
works best when rooted in the community. 


“This was among the most exciting pro- 


jects | have been involved with,” she says. 


“It encompassed a true College-community 
partnership and one in which teaching, 
learning, student-faculty research, and 
community service all came together.” ATS 

Oberlin’s Sacred Heritage is available for 
viewing and purchase at www.oberlin.edu/ 
EOG. 
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by Kris Ohlson 
Photos by Mike Wilkes 


or two years Oberlin students Josh Rosen, Naomi Sabel, 

and Ben Ezinga would walk past the deserted Buick deal- 

ership on Oberlin’s East College Street and think—either 
to themselves or out loud—that someone ought to make better 
use of the shabby spot. The area seemed like a dead zone, a place 
where the town had slumped in upon itself. 

Then one day a For Sale sign appeared. 

None of the three recalls exactly when their thinking changed 
from someone should do something with the space to we could do 
something with the space. By spring of 2001, however, just 
before Josh and Ben would graduate and Naomi would finish her 
junior year, they had formed a corporation called Sustainable 
Community Associates (SCA), playing Rock-Paper-Scissors to 
determine who would be president, chairman of the board, and 
CEO. (Each of them insisted on being Rock, so they settled on 
a coin flip.) 

“So many Oberlin students take their talents, education, and 
energy elsewhere instead of using them in Oberlin,” says Josh 
over the clatter of plates in Oberlin’s Black River Café, SCA’s ad- 
hoe corporate meeting room. “We wanted to make a difference 
here, and that’s how it started. We said to each other that if we 
stuck this out and believed in ourselves, we might be able to 


make something happen—although in our wildest imaginations — 


we never envisioned what that something would ‘turn out to be.” 

Now, four years later, the trio is close to breaking ground on a 
mixed-use real estate development on the three acres surround- 
ing the old Buick dealership, just east of the Apollo Theatre. The 
East College Street Project (ECSP) will have 49 residential 


units—some for sale at market rates, others for rent—with about 


40 percent of the units set aside for low- and moderate-income 
residents. A family earning under $30,000, for example, would 


not spend more than 30 percent of its income on rent and utilities. | 


ECSP’s ground floor will have 12,600 square feet of commer- 
cial space, enough for four or five new businesses, all independ- 
ently owned. Some of the space will be reserved for business 
incubation. And of course, the building will be intensely green; 
plans call for solar panels, a green roof, and geothermal heating 
to reduce utility costs. 

The total investment in the project will be—listen for the 
drum roll—approximately $15 million, funds that Josh, Naomi, 
and Ben have raised from private, governmental, and philan- 
thropic sources. 

Theyve also gathered around them a cadre of boosters, peo- 
ple willing to listen to their ideas and elucidate the fine points of 
new market tax credits or contamination cleanup. Many of these 
boosters were skeptics at first, misjudging the Obies as bright 
and ambitious young do-gooders with unattainable goals. After 
seeing repeated demonstrations of grit on the part of SCA’s prin- 
cipals, however, the critics became believers. 

“I was surprised by how hard they worked to bridge the gap 
between their inexperience and what they needed to know,” says 
Ann Meyers of Meyers, Roman, Friedberg and Lewis, the 
Cleveland law firm that has been SCA’s general counsel for the 
past two years. “They've studied the legal, political, regulatory, 
and other aspects of this project in ways that amaze me. I’m used 
to having more experienced clients who make a lot of assump- 
tions and don't do that kind of research. Josh, Naomi, and Ben 
have made believers out of me, so much so that I’m deferring a 
portion of my fee.” 

Donors to the so-called “$50,000 Club” include the City of 
Oberlin (the first time in years that the city has actively partici- 
pated as a financial partner on a development project), Oberlin 
College, and the Oberlin-based Hallock Foundation. each having 
contributed funds for predevelopment studies. 
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Ben Ezinga '01, Naomi Sabel ‘02, and Josh Rosen '01, developers of the planned $15-million housing and retail complex. 


Other supporters have put even more on the table: the com- 
plex public-private financing structure crafted by the alums 
includes $200,000 from the U.S. Department of Housing and 
Urban Development (how many other 20-somethings have been 
a line item in a federal budget?); $300,000 from Ohio's Department 
of Development; $3.5 million in tax credits from the Enterprise 
Foundation, a nonprofit that supports affordable housing initia- 
tives around the country; and $2.4 million from various philan- 
thropic sources. SCA is also working with the city of Oberlin to 
finance $600,000 of public improvements through tax increment 
financing. 

Still more supporters work further behind the scenes: those 
who provide the entrepreneurs rent money, cook them meals, 
buy plane tickets for their travels to meetings, and jump to take 
care of relatively small expenses that suddenly become huge and 
daunting. 

Josh, Naomi, and Ben possess an engaging combination of 
characteristics that win people over. Passion for doing something 
good. Determination and flexibility. The hubris to challenge con- 
ventional wisdom and the humility to listen to good advice and 
adapt their plans. A willingness to plunge into new bodies of 
knowledge and emerge as experts. And humor—they take the 


project seriously but are quick to laugh at themselves. They re 


quick to laugh, period, because they think part of doing business 
well is having fun. 

And gratitude, almost a sense of awe about the generosity of 
people who have helped them. 

“We spend the vast majority of our time in over our heads,” says 
Ben. “One of the most inspirational things is how people come out 
of the woodwork to help. You start to realize what a good thing it 


is in the world when people are willing to go out of their way.” 


Then Josh, Naomi, and Ben first started imagining 

V/V / something new at 43 East College Street, they didn't 
e - 

1/ \ 

\ / | 


first idea was to convert the building into a community center for 


envision a $15-million real estate development. Their 


social service programs and a youth center, with employee hous- 
ing added in the back. 

They took this idea to Daniel Gardner ‘89, then the director 
of the Oberlin Partnership program and now chair of the Oberlin 
City Council. He wasnt keen on the idea of a youth and com- 
munity center, thinking there was already enough of that kind of 
space in town. Besides, hed seen many eager young grads burst 
into his office with big ideas about undertaking a noble project 
in the community but fail to follow through. So he offered Josh, 


Naomi, and Ben some advice. Go talk to the city manager, peo 
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BEN EZINGA 


“One of the most inspirational things Is 
how people come out of the woodwork to 
help. You realize what a good thing it is 
in the world when people are willing to 
go out of their way.” 


ple at the College, and others in the community, he told them. If 
they neglected to do that, he'd know they werent serious. 

“But they followed up on everything,” Gardner says. “They did 
everything | asked, then just kept showing up in my office. Even 
when | had my door closed to work on something else, they 
would wait outside, ready to pounce.” 

By talking to Gardner and the others he suggested, the trio 
began to focus on Oberlin’s real needs: affordable housing and a 
more robust retail climate. They already knew that good, affordable 
housing in town is rare, and that many people who work at the 
College can't afford to live in the city. They began to bone up on the 
particulars of Oberlin’s economic activity. A study done several 
years ago showed that Oberlin’s downtown is struggling: one-third 
of the businesses were suffering flat or declining sales, even as com- 
mercial rental rates remained high, and a quarter were in danger of 
closing. With Wal-Mart and big-box retailing poised at the edge of 
the city, pressure on downtown business would only increase. 

And the College—the city's biggest employer—certainly isn't 
immune to the troubles right outside its doors. “If the town 
doesn't have strong schools and a healthy downtown, you won't 
have professors who want to live here,” says Clyde Owan ’79 


past president of the Oberlin Alumni Association. “When profes- 
sors live in town, they host students at their homes. It’s a great 
way to get to know your prof as a person, not just a pedagooue— 
it humanizes the faculty and is good for the whole community, If 


the town is not thriy Ing, socioeconomic tensions are exacerbated 


and the College becomes an isolated fortress. That's not good for 
anyone. 

SCA’s vision began to shift as the three partners studied the 
sobering trends. “You can look at the town’s social problems and 
decide that what's needed is another program to address them,” 
Ben says. “But maybe what people need are jobs. Maybe we need 
to bring more businesses to town. Or maybe people need an 
apartment that doesn't have $300 monthly gas bills in the winter 
because the building is 150 years old and the absentee landlord 
doesn't put any money into it. And just maybe there's a way to 
address all of these needs at one time.” 

Providing Oberlin with quality affordable housing and rekin- 
dling downtown retail activity? A bit more daunting than a com- 
munity center. But the challenge didn't deter the three partners, 
at least not for long. 

“Why not attempt something big when you're 22?” Naomi 
asks. “One of the things we had going for us was that none of us 
had much to lose. We didn’t have jobs, we didn’t have children, 
we didn't have a payroll to meet. We weren't very risk averse. The 
fact that our time was worthless was really valuable, because we 
had to do so much research and talk to so many people and put 
so much time into understanding things. It turned out that being 


right out of college was a great time to do something like this.” 


n the beginning, SCA had lots of ideas but no money. One of 
their first decisions was to go into personal debt for the 
project, whatever it turned out to be. They maxed out their 
credit cards and then some (they now carry $1 million in busi- 
ness debt, collectively). They took out options to buy the Buick 
dealership and an adjoining property, began investigating the 
sites environmental problems, commissioned some preliminary 
architectural drawings that incorporated housing and retail, and 
worked on funding. 


Then Gardner suggested they contact 


Richard Baron, a 1964 Oberlin graduate whose St. Louis-based 
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firm, McCormack Baron & Associates, has spent millions of dol- 
lars building affordable housing in neglected urban neighbor- 
hoods throughout the country. SCA wrote him a letter describing 
the project. He called a few weeks later. 

“We had been reading about him,” says Ben, who remembers 
stumbling out of bed to take the call. “We worshipped him as a 
minor deity.” 

Baron suggested a conference call, so the three of them bor- 
rowed a friend's office and circled the phone to wait for his call, 
passing around a bottle of Pepto-Bismol as if it were a fifth of 
hooch. Baron invited them to St. Louis to tour his developments, 
meet his staff, and talk over the issues they were getting into. An 
SCA booster bought plane tickets, and they were off. 

Baron is one of the few developers in the country who focus- 
es on combining affordable and market-rate housing. His devel- 
opments mix retail, services, and residences in architecturally 
stunning buildings. The market-priced units are indistinguish- 
able from those set aside for low-income tenants—making them 
both affordable and free from stigma. Baron knows the ins and 
outs of financing these projects, none of which can be produced 
through ordinary, market-driven real estate channels. 

“You can't do this kind of development without subsidies from 
foundations, local and state governments, or even the federal 
government, Baron says. “The construction costs for these devel- 
opments are no less than the costs for something you'd build out 
in the suburbs—the costs might even be higher because you 
often have to take on brownfields (environmental contamina- 
tion). At the same time, the return on your investment is going to 
be lower. You have to find a way to make up the difference between 
the construction costs and what the property will bring in.” 

Baron's tutelage helped SCA move forward with its original 
vision: to do something good for the community. Even before 
meeting Baron, the group had begun to realize that erecting lux- 
ury condos and bringing in Starbucks or the Gap would be much 
easier than creating affordable housing and retail space for local 
entrepreneurs. Talking to Baron helped them realize that ease 
didn't have to circumscribe their idealism. 

“Richard taught us to plan the financials around the project 
rather than the other way around,” says Naomi. “He told us to let 
our purpose and the integrity of the project drive it, not whatev- 
er was the simplest thing to do. It was never about cashing out 
for us, anyway, but about doing the best project, something that 
improves people's lives. 

“None of us really cared about real estate development in the 
beginning,” she adds. “But as the project emerged, so did our under- 
standing that economic and racial integration, community revi- 


JOSH ROSEN 


“I'd like to think that this project and 
the story behind it can serve as a hope- 
ful symbol for people who have been 
told their ideas were too ‘out there’ or 
unrealistic.” 
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“Why not attempt something big when 
you're 22? We didn’t have jobs, we didn’t 
have children, we didn’t have a payroll 
to meet. It turned out that being right 
out of college was a great time to do 
something like this.” 


talization, land-use policies, economic development, green build- 
ings, and the financial stability of individuals are inextricably 
linked. At the end of the day a building will stand on East College 
Street that tries to speak to the persistent social issues facing 
Oberlin not as isolated trends, but as interrelated problems.” 

Once Baron became their mentor, the project moved forward at 
an even faster clip. Mainly, he pointed out possibilities, cheered 
them on, and accompanied them to the occasional meeting when 
an older face was required to soothe the nerves of frightened 
lenders. SCA is now in the midst of gaining city approvals, work- 
ing with architects and lawyers, and advertising the apartments. 
Groundbreaking is expected this fall. 

“None of this stuff is taught in any school that I know of,” says 


John Picken '56, a doctor who retired to Oberlin. “These young 


alumni now know all about federal, state, and local funding; 
banking and lending intricacies; environmental remediation; you 
name it. They have been infinitely indomitable.” 

Not only that, they've provided a lesson for other young peo- 
ple—a model of what can be accomplished. “We think education 
happens in the classroom with a blackboard and seats bolted to the 
floor,” says David Orr, chair of Oberlin’s Environmental Studies 
Program and one of SCA’s staunchest boosters. “But what these 
kids have done is create a laboratory of the world of possibilities. 
It began with thinking you didn't have to be 50 and financially 
set to do something important—you can be 23 and full of ideas 
and enthusiasm and stick-to-it-iveness. If that’s not educational, 
| don’t know what is.” 

And that’s what Josh, Naomi, and Ben want others to take 
away from their story. As students, they were accustomed to 
hearing that things would change once they were out in the 
world. They would lose their idealism, people said. But they 
didn’t. Over the course of their project, the young alums have 
become more idealistic, not less. 

“I'd like to think that this project and the story behind it can 
serve as a hopeful symbol for people who have been told their 
ideas were too ‘out there’ or unrealistic,’ Josh says. “That when 
people are in meetings and their ideas are snickered at, they 
remember the story of this project and keep on pushing. That in 
some way, when we break ground, they will feel like they have 


broken ground also.” @ 


For more information, including ECSP project updates, visit www. 


sustainableca.com. 


Kris Ohlson is a freelance writer in Cleveland Heights and a frequent 
OAM contributor. 


Comedy Central 


Political punditry served up with a laugh: it’s all in a 


days work for comedian Ed Helms '96 (second from left). 


by Sonya Fatah ’98 


rowdy crowd is drinking its way through pints of beer at the 
Steel Horse Saloon—a favorite local pub in Phoenix, 

\rizona—when a TV reporter saunters up and joins the 
yarty. He's there to demonstrate support for Arizona Senate Bill 
1210, which would remove a ban on firearms in establishments 
icensed to serve alcohol. Several drinks later, the reporters 


caught on camera talking with saloon owner Ernie Ross, a tough- 


ooking biker who opposes the bill. 
“Liquor and firearms don’t mix,” Ross says. 

[he reporter, now inebriated, taunts Ross, calling him a 
“p**+*y for opposing the bill. “Firearms resolve conflicts.” he 
adds cheekily. “It’s a no-brainer.” 

(he conversation doesn't last long. A minute later. reporter 
and cameraman are seen fleeing the scene, chased by euys on 
motorbikes. “If only 'd had my eun,” the reporter laments, effec- 
tively con luding the televised SEOMEE 

Such unnerving moments are par for the course for Ed Helms 
96, a correspondent on The Daily Show with Jon Stewart, the 


Toya le, politic al news Satire that 


sucks the phrase “fair and bal 


anced” out of journalism. Airing weeknights on Comedy Central, 
this parody of network news has zoomed up in the ratings over 
the last 12 months, beating 60 Minutes, Meet the Press, and 
Nightline to win the Television Critics’ Association Award for 
Outstanding Achievement in News and Information. It’s a curious 
nod, given that The Daily Show proclaims itself a source of “fake” 
news. Nevertheless, a National Annenberg Election Survey reveals 
that Daily Show viewers between the ages of 18 and 34 have a 
far better political know ledge than those who gel their news from 
other broadcast sources. 

The show’s specific aim is to target the absurdity and hypocrisy 
of ongoing events. “In the beginning, we were much sillier and 
less attached to a national conversation,” says Executive Producer 
stewart Bailey. “These days, we try to be as relevant as we can.” 

On air, Jon Stewart is a pseudo studio journalist who calls on 
his various field correspondents for mock analysis of current 
events. Helms responds with a deadpan exterior, badgering his 


Interviewees with comments ranging from the politicalh INCOl 
LeGh lO the absurd. 
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“So youre not mentally incapacitated?” he asked a woman voter 
in November who forgot to check off the box on her registration 
form indicating that she was not mentally impaired. The oversight 
prevented her from voting. 

“No,” responds the woman. 

“Are you mentally challenged?” Helms presses on. “Do you 
take the tiny bus to stupid town?” 

The Daily Show's studio audience is usually laughing heartily 
while watching the interviews, and viewers are quick to assume 
that Helms is having just as much fun. Nothing, however, is fur- 
ther from the truth. “I’m not the kind of person who enjoys atten- 
tion or conflict,” he says. “Some people get off on it. But for me to 
go in somewhere and instigate extreme awkwardness just to make 
someone feel uncomfortable goes against everything | am.” 

So why do it? Helms says he gets through his interviews by 
keeping his eye on the bigger picture surrounding the issues. In 
the Arizona bill segment, for instance, he was able to flesh out 
the debate as well as the absurdity of the players involved and the 
implications of enforcing the bill. When the audience laughs, his 
mission is successful. 

The Daily Show took a particularly caustic approach in cover- 
ing the presidential election last fall, with Helms pinpointing the 
behind-the-scenes workings of the various political forces. One 
segment, for instance, took a periscopic look at the Prohibition 
Party, which recognizes “the Almighty God as the source of all just 
government. Helms interviewed the party's presidential candi- 
date, Earl Dodge. 

“I’m against alcohol,” Dodge says. 

On cue, Helms whips out a hipflask and begins drinking. 
“Would you like some?” he asks his offended interviewee, then 
continues to drink. 

In another pre-election episode, Helms joins a panoply of 
reporters hovering around the presidential debate arena while 
Bush and Kerry spar on stage. As reporters jot furiously in their 
notepads, a gnat-like Helms buzzes around, wondering what 
“intelligent” questions they've thought up. Afterward he speaks 
to the campaign managers of both parties, each of whom 
claims to have won the debate. An infuriated and frustrated 
Helms runs back and forth between the Bush and Kerry camps 
asking for “the truth.” The reporters don’t seem to know who 
has won, and the managers are giving him spin. After bobbing 
back and forth, Helms appears on the verge of a breakdown. 
“I'm going crazy,” he yells out to anyone who will listen. “No- 
body’s being honest with you!” He then collapses on a basket- 
ball court amidst a crowd of reporters. “Just leave me here to 


die,” he mumbles as people pass him by. 


omedy for Helms has always been a way of coping. Diag- 
nosed with weak eyesight in second grade, he wore glasses 
a hardship that might have 


that resembled a scuba mask 
prompted his career choice. 

“As a kid, comedy was a defense mechanism,” he says. “In a 
school environment, if you've had glasses since second grade, you'd 
better be a clown. Humor’s an easy way for a nerd to be cool.” 

Raised in Atlanta as the youngest of three children, Helms 
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attended a private school, played Little League, fished, and 
became a punching bag for bullies. For a short while, he became 
a bully himself. 

Young Ed was served politics with food at the dinner table, 
where his own leanings were reinforced by his “staunch Demo- 
crat’ parents. By the age of 18, looking to escape his Southern 
roots, he chose Oberlin, where, ironically, his hometown came to 
define him. 

“Ed was one of the only people | knew at Oberlin from the 
South, and since I went to high school in Kentucky, we had 
something in common,” says Christopher Zalla "97, who lived 
across the hall from Helms his freshman year and later shared an 
apartment with him in New York. “Ed has always been such an 
easy, outgoing, interesting guy—and very funny.” 

At Oberlin, Helms studied theater and film. Jacob Tilove 96, 
his sophomore-year roommate in Tank Co-op, acted in Helms’ 
film shorts—the first had him cast as a car-jacking victim being 
chased through cornfields and punched in the face by an 
escaped convict. 

Helms also enjoyed music; he sang with the Obertones and 
played the guitar and banjo. “He always woke me up in the morn- 
ings with his banjo,’ Zalla says. “He was very, very good. He was 
religious about finding the right instrument.” 

Helms put his talents to the test by forming “a struggling blue- 
grass band” called Weedkiller. He, along with Oberlin bandmates 
Ian Riggs '97 and Tilove, have kept up with their music and today 
perform as the Lonesome Trio. (Helms current weekend love 
interest is a 25-year-old, $2,400 Stelling Golden Cross banjo, the 
equivalent of a Steinway in the banjo world.) 

Moving to New York after graduation, Helms turned to stand- 
up, improv, and sketch comedy, often taking gigs that paid next to 
nothing. He did commercial voiceovers for Burger King, Doritos, 
and Sharp Television before auditioning for The Daily Show in 
2002. He was picked from a pool of 300 applicants. 

“We knew Ed was one of the best as soon as we saw him,” says 
Executive Producer Bailey. “He's inherently funny and has a kind 
of gravitas, a kind of believable image as a newsman. He had us 
laughing while doing an audition segment we had already seen 
hundreds of times.” 

The job, says Helms, is a dream come true. “I guess I've always 
been a political junkie. And as comedian, | love the show—the 
level of writing is very impressive. | love being a part of it.” 

Has television fame invaded Helms’ personal space? “Not too 
much, because I don’t have the same presence and energy off- 
camera as | have on the show. | feel pretty anonymous—just 
enough so that it’s nice. 

His friends, while not surprised by Helms’ comedic success, are 
amused by his on-camera persona. “Ed looks pretty straight laced 
and whitebread on TY,” says Tilove. “He's much more mellow in 
real life. He doesn't really wear his hair greased to the side.” 

“Humor,” Helms says, somewhat pensively, “is an ongoing 
effort to sustain adolescence, to stave off adulthood and adult 


responsibilities. @ 


Sonya Fatah is a graduate student at Columbias Graduate School of 


Journalism and a freelance writer. 


Oberlin students are nothing if not adventurous. Each January, they dive without qualm into 


life’s muddy middle, be it in Santo Domingo, Beijing, or Antarctica. Whether it’s to explore a 
career path, reconnect with an ethnic heritage, or satisfy a yearning for deeper knowledge, 
winter term finds Obies in far-flung places throughout the globe. Inspiration for projects comes 
from a variety of sources. Group ventures, when sponsored by professors and bundled with 
classroom work, often take on the feel of real-world lab experiments. Internships offered by 
alumni expose students to career paths they may never have before considered. Even 
students who spend winter term on campus immerse themselves in their their projects, be 
it by writing original operas or reenacting the stories of Nazi concentration camp survivors. 
Expenses for treks to distant shores can be defrayed by grants from academic departments, 
the Winter Term Committee, or Oberlin-affiliated organizations such as Shansi; alumni also 
help by providing housing and meals. “The hallmark of winter term is flexibility and the 
seemingly endless possibilities it offers,” Says Brian Alegant, professor of music theory and 
chair of the Winter Term Committee. “Students can explore new fields and learn new skills, 
like playing an instrument, writing a concerto, doing collaborative research with faculty mem- 
bers, training for a marathon, or interning with alumni. In short, winter term can be anything 


nt it to be.” —Betty Gabrielli 


tudying and living at a physics research institute was an amaz- 
ing experience. Every day I was surrounded by the best 
researchers in the field. 

The Raman Research Institute is funded by the Indian govern- 
ment. There, grad students, post-docs, and professors study astro- 
physics, astronomy, liquid crystals, quantum gravity, and optics. 
My research involved writing software used to search for pulsars. 

The chance to do real research, even for a short time, is 
extremely valuable to any physics student. Working with people 
of the caliber found at RRI is a rare opportunity. One of the visit- 
ing professors during my stay was Claude Nicollier, a Swiss astro- 
naut who flew three Space Shuttle missions and repaired the 
Hubble Space Telescope. | drank tea and chatted with him. 

That this research took place in India added immensely to the 
experience. Phil Korngut (another Oberlin physics student) and 
I explored Bangalore, the so-called Silicon Valley of India, and 
visited several incredible temples, gardens, and other tourist 
spots. We participated in the global physics community and 
established ties that reach across national boundaries. 

Above: The radio telescope at Raman Research Institute. Inset: 


Sulman with Swiss astronaut Claude Nicollier. 


Rachel Welsh, first-year, intended politics 


or environmental studies major 


few weeks into my internship at the Massachusetts State House, 

| was asked to attend a forum on opiate use in the North Shore 
area. | spoke with police officers, parole officers, politicians rang- 
ing from mayors to other senators, and parents of children who 
had died from heroin and other opiate overdoses. 

Afterwards, Senator Berry's legislative aids asked me to research 
the opiate epidemic and write a summary of the most striking 
facts regarding its use in Essex County. I then met with the sen- 
ator to discuss my findings and brainstorm drug education pro 


grams that might be funded. 


Through this inside view I have come to realize how interest- 
ing—yet also challenging—a job in politics would be. I would 
need to make compromises on my ideals to satisfy my con- 
stituents. | would not be able to fight for every noble cause. | 
could, however, effectively change the problems in my area. That 


power is very appealing to me. 


ow has the emerging capitalist system in China changed the 
lives of the people of Beijing? To paint a picture of life in 


Beijing today, sophomore Roma Eisenstark and | interviewed res- 
idents of all walks of life: college students, hutong residents, the 
elderly, outside laborers, political party members, and members 
of the emerging nouveau riche. 

Our questions were wide ranging. We asked about everyday 
family life: How has the process of obtaining and preparing food 
changed? How far from your grandparents did you live as a child? 
How far away do your grandchildren live from you? 

We sought information about how the nature of social servic- 
es has changed since the Communists came to power in 1949: 
How did you obtain medical care under the Communists (e.¢., 
“barefoot doctors’)? How do you obtain medical care today? In 
both circumstances, how was this care paid for? How has the 
role of the danwei, or work unit, changed over the course of your 
career? How do you experience the role of the danwei in your life 
today? We also asked questions on political issues: What are your 
views on sweatshops and party corruption? 

| never imagined we would receive as warm a reception as we 
did. Person after person expressed interest in our project and 
even gratitude, telling us how much such a project needed to be 
done. “Rebecca,” a high school freshman who assisted us with 
translating, wrote to us: “I really admire your work. Even our 
Chinese are afraid to interview others. You have got some classi- 
cal examples of Beijing. | can also learn a lot from them.” 

Of course there were also people reluctant to open up to us or 
who didn’t understand why we wanted to undertake such a proj- 
ect—most notably a party member at Beijing University—but 
they were the minority. 

\bove, from left: “Penny,” Lily Schatz 06, and Roma Eisenstark ‘07 


Arthur Richards '07 


Sara Rizik-Baer, sophomore 
comparative literature major, Hispanic studies minor 


A’ a team teacher of English language arts to bilingual students 
in Santo Domingo, | was lucky enough to introduce my class 
to Shakespeare and to creative and nonfiction writing styles. My 
ninth graders actually looked forward to coming to class and per- 
forming scenes from Romeo and Juliet. The seventh- and eighth- 
graders continuously impressed me with their creative writing 
abilities, which clearly illustrated the lessons I'd been teaching. 

This was an incredible opportunity to get a taste of what it’s 
like to teach, and | learned the importance of finding creative 
ways to connect with students. Eventually, | want to become a 
teacher of world literature and perhaps even start my own alter- 
native education school in a foreign country. 

On another level, the experience was a very personal journey. 
| lived with my aunt, uncle, cousin, and another Obie, junior 
Arthur Richards. Reconnecting with my family and my Dominican 
heritage was amazing, and it further encouraged my search for 
personal identity and history. 


Janine Heiser, junior politics and religion major 


hile working on Capitol Hill, | attended a Foreign Relations Com- 

mittee hearing on the confirmation of Condoleezza Rice as 
secretary of state and a Judiciary Committee hearing on the con- 
firmation of Alberto Gonzalez as attorney general. Watchine 
high-profile senators debate one other and interrogate the candi- 
dates was fascinating. 

It was interesting to observe how some Democrats in the 
House are trying to bring messages of faith and moral values 
back into the Democratic Party. Congressman Price was once 
heavily involved with the progressive church and believes that 
social justice should be brought back into the Democratic mes- 
sage. Many staffers in the office agree. It was encouraging to 


meet and talk to people with beliefs similar to my own. 


Sai-Wing Chan, first-year biology and 
East Asian studies major 


hinese Hospital is the last independent hospital in San Francisco, 

with the unique mission of providing culturally sensitive, 
Western medicine tailored for the Chinese community. It offers 
Chinese-style comfort foods for those unaccustomed to tradi- 
tional Western fare, and the staff, nurses, and doctors speak a 
variety of Chinese dialects. The hospital was created out of 
necessity by the community early in the 20th century, when 
many white doctors refused to treat Chinese patients. 

| worked in the cardio-pulmonary unit, taking electrocardio- 
grams and handling patient files. When the unit was not too 
busy, | would go up to the fifth-floor operating room to observe 
surgical procedures. Coincidentally, this is where I met Dr. R. 
Thomas Grotz '70, an orthopedic surgeon whom | became well 
acquainted with during my term. 

It is my ultimate goal to become a doctor, and this was a fan- 
tastic opportunity that | know many students at my level do not 
get. By meeting and observing specialists in a variety of fields, I 
discovered new medical career possibilities. Finally, working in a 
hospital that caters to Chinese patients let me practice my 
Chinese. | was touched by the sense of family conveyed by the 
entire hospital staff as they offered me a glimpse of what I ulti- 
mately hope to become a part. 


Annie Gaus, senior English major 


M any of the emotionally troubled boys at this residential treatment 
center are victims of chronic abuse or neglect. | worked with 
higher-achieving fourth eraders who were expected to eventually 
matriculate back into mainstream schools. Most of them had 
been diagnosed with severe ADD/ADHD, which. in spite of the 


boys’ intelligence, sometimes made small tasks like copying 


spelling words seem insurmountable. 


| happened to be there as the students were preparing for the 
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state exam that would allow them to advance to the fifth grade. 
Che state exams are a reflection of the rigid conventions of child- 
hood educational development; I witnessed the ways in which 
certain biases therein work to exclude students from the “main- 
stream.” 

\ly time at CV showed me firsthand the profound impact that 
a child's emotional condition has on his success in school. The 
lack of creative outlets in mainstream education is detrimental to 
everyone, but especially to troubled boys for whom normal aca- 
demic work can be a heavy burden. 

| feel immensely grateful for the month | spent at Children's 
Village and for the opportunities the school provides some of 
societys most vulnerable boys. 


Megan Whitman, senior art history 
and German studies major 


A valuable part of my internship was learning directly from the 
experts. My internship fell under the supervision of James 
Zemaitis "91, senior vice president and director of Sotheby's 
20th-Century Design Department. 

| had the chance to examine a lamp that had been passed off 
as an original Louis Comfort Tiffany lamp. | was shown the orig- 
inal Tiffany lamp alongside the fake and taught the subtle differ- 
ences between the two. I also spent time researching Daum 
objects to determine their appropriate estimates for an upcoming 
auction. [| photographed objects for study and oversaw the reor- 
ganization of the department's extensive library. 

| spent a fair amount of time in Sotheby's warehouse, which 
gave me much exposure to Tiffany and Daum lamps, as well as 
other objects by such designers as Lalique, Emile Gallé, Edgar 
Brandt, and Rembrandt Bugatti. 

As my career interest involves arts management and adminis- 
tration, | appreciated learning how art specialists work coopera- 
tively with conservators, cataloguers, designers, patrons, and oth- 
ers toward the realization of an auction. I was able to assist the 
professionals through participation, rather than observation, 

Above: Whitman examines a lamp with Sothebys James 


Zemaitis 9] 


traveled to Japan with a group of students, led by Professor of 
Biology David Benzing, to explore such environmental issues 


as the country’s aging population and its lack of flat land for crop 
cultivation. We visited water and sewage treatment plants in 
Tokyo, geothermal and nuclear energy plants, an ocean energy 
research institute, and a large solar ark built recently by the 
SANYO corporation. We learned about urban planning at Obirin 
University and visited seaweed and oyster farms. 

The most interesting sites to me were the two farms we visit- 
ed in Kyushu. The first was a one-man operation in the moun- 
tains. Rice is the main crop, supplemented with several citrus 
trees. The farmer uses insects found in the rice paddies as a way 
of judging the overall health of his crop. He also uses ducks to 
control weeds, utilizing their natural taste for weeds over rice 
plants. The ducks provided an excellent source of organic fertil- 
izer and were used for profit. Chickens were raised for their 
waste products, and compost from excess brush was also used. 
These techniques allow this farmer to forgo the use of any pesti- 
cides or chemical fertilizers. 

The second farm was one of more than 200 that belong to the 


Japanese Agricultural Association. This co-op charges member 


farmers 15 percent of their profits and in return provides loans, 
equipment, fertilizers, and pesticides, plus transport of crops to 
wholesale auctions. This farm was larger and relied on green- 
houses; it even had mechanical sorters for the tomato and melon 
crops. The farm seemed more like a factory, but the techniques 
used didn't ignore the environment—a large part of their method 
involved soil science. In addition, this farm didn’t employ the 
common practice of calendar sprayings of pesticides; rather, pes- 
ticides are used only when there is a serious threat of herbivory. 

| am interested in agriculture as a profession. This project 
helped me see that the task we face is making sustainability prof- 
itable and convincing people that it’s worth more than any 
amount of money. 

\bove: Sophomore Cara Kritikos (right) cleans mussels. 


Linda Grashoff 


Susannah Burrows, senior physics 


and German studies major 


spent about 12 days working with Assistant Professor of Physics 
Chris Martin at the South Pole, in a research project funded by 
a grant from the National Science Foundation. 

We used the Antarctic Submillimeter Telescope and Remote 
Observatory (AST/RO) to measure radiation emitted by carbon 
monoxide in the middle part of the atmosphere. Carbon monox- 
ide is toxic to humans and exists primarily as a pollutant near the 
earth's surface, but it occurs naturally at higher altitudes in 
measurable concentrations. From our data, we can determine 
wind speeds and atmospheric concentrations of CO. The 
research could be used to test the predictions of climate models 
or validate satellite measurements. 

We also observed other molecules. During our observing peri- 
od, a strong geomagnetic storm occurred. Our data during this 
period seem to indicate strong upper atmospheric heating relat- 
ed to the storm. 

This project was part of my honors project in atmospheric 
physics, an area which | hope to pursue further in graduate stud- 
ies. Understanding the earth’s climate systems is becoming 


increasingly vital as the evidence for climate change grows. I’m 


interested in improving our knowledge of the atmosphere so we 
can more accurately predict how human actions and natural 
events might affect the global climate. 

Aside from the academic aspects, this was a unique chance to 
travel to a part of the world that very few people will ever visit. | 
got to watch the sun spiral in 24-hour circles around the sky, 
experience a wind chill of minus-45 degrees, travel in an LC-130 
Hercules (an Air Force plane), and visit the Discovery hut erect- 
ed by Robert Falcon Scott during his 1902 Antarctic expedition. 

| met fascinating people, from construction workers building 
the new South Pole station to scientists from around the world 
conducting polar research. | attended the second South Pole 
International Film Festival, which included 17 submissions all 
filmed in whole or in part at the South Pole, by the people work- 
ing and living there. It was an experience | will never forget. 

Left: Burrows at the Richard E. Byrd memorial (top) and at 
the Antarctic Submillimeter Telescope and Remote Observatory 


(AST/RO) building. 


Gabrielle Brown, senior English, 
law and society, and gender and women’s studies major 


Ven, 
in 


y tasks included working with TV producers and interns in 
researching and compiling information for segments on Good 
Morning America, 20/20, World News Tonight, Nightline, World News 
Now, and Primetime Live. Although | worked on a vast array of 
stories at all stages, much of my work was centered around two 
major long-running stories. In each, | witnessed the growth of a 
news story from its initial idea through its televised production. 
Because everyone in the unit has a law degree, and because 
the focus of the unit is on the legal aspects of the news stories, | 
was able to see a side of the law beyond the legal briefs, offices, 
and courtrooms to which I'd previously been exposed. My expe- 
rience was intensified by the chance to shadow the producers as 
they worked with the editors and television correspondents. 
Working in such a face-paced environment allowed me to wit 
ness the importance of deadlines. speed, and precision. It was such 
an exciting experience, particularly waking up in the mornings or 


coming home at night to see the work I'd done being televised. 
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Scott Suchman 


Evan Few, senior violin performance and 
historical performance major 


AS the second violinist of Oberlin’s Jasper String Quartet, I trav- 
eled to DC, where we performed on a rare quartet of instru- 
ments by J.B. Vuillaume in the Smithsonian's Hall of Musical 
Instruments. We also visited six DC-area schools to familiarize 
students with the sounds of a classical string quartet and offer 
them a glimpse into our lives as young musicians. 

Fhe collection of Vuillaumes is very special. Although they 


weren't crafted as a matched “quartet,” the tone quality and 
range of colors of the four instruments is so similar and the col- 


lective sound so perfectly suited for string quartet playing that we 


were able to look beyond the mere technical aspects ol playing 


and focus on the music itself. 

(he highest point for me was the performance of the Adagio 
rom the Mozart Quartet, K. 458. During this slow movement, | 
elt we tapped into something incredibly intimate and new. 
When you can step out of the way of an instrument, as we could, 


he possibility for real inspiration and performing —in the 


noment’ truly opens up. 


; ey ae 
\ hove | Freivogel, Evan Few, Sam Ouintal, Rac hel 


Henderson perform at the Hall of Musical Instruments 1m Ole 


and 
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Jonathan Bruno, junior economics major 


was part of a group of students who completed a study tour of 

Kyoto, Japan, with religion professor James Dobbins. The trip 
was an extension of our fall 2004 class, Immanence and 
Transcendence in Buddhism, and was funded in part by a grant 
from the Freeman Foundation. 

One of my favorite sites was Shisen-do, a Zen hermitage tem- 
ple on the edge of Kyoto city. The temple is small and quaint, but 
its rock garden and wet gardens are alive with color, sound, and 
feeling. Tucked in the Shere Rae = street, it is a beautiful 
example of the hermitage-type temples found all over Kyoto and 
the rest of Japan. 

Another favorite site was Fushimi Inari, a well-known Shinto 
shrine in Kyoto. The grounds wind their way up a mountain until 
the visitor is left at the peak with a magnificent view of down- 
town Kyoto. Because so many people have donated torii gates to 


the shrine over the years, visitors make their way through the 


grounds in virtual tunnels created by torii gates placed very close- 


ly together. 
This trip was an eye-opening, life-changing experience. 


Before my class last semester, my attitude toward Buddhism was 
best described as a curiosity. Throughout the semester, however, 
| began to form deeper questions about this vast religion. Seeing 
Buddhism in action showed me a side of this religion that could 


never have been conveyed on paper. 


ansner and Kubitschek is a small, private, socially conscientious 

law firm co-founded by Carolyn Kubitschek '70. | was one of 
seven Oberlin interns, each paired with a paralegal. | worked on 
everything from individual Social Security disability claims to 
large class-action lawsuits. We were all treated like full members 
of the office community; we sat in on client interviews, digested 
records, and even drafted legal documents. | saw the full breadth 
of the court system, from tiny family courtrooms to the imposing 
Second Circuit Court of Appeals. 

My intention with this internship was to survey everyday 
experiences in a typical firm to see if they could be molded to my 
Oberlin values. | am still unsure if I will pursue a law career, but 
I realize that | owe it to myself to maintain the values engendered 
by an Oberlin education, and also to live up to the examples set 
by alumni who embody those values in the wider world. 


Jared Ravetch, senior, East Asian studies and history major 


w) 
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he Gates Project involved installing 7,500 16-foot-tall gates 
throughout the 23 miles of walkways in Central Park. A saf- 
fron-colored nylon curtain was suspended from the top of each 


gate and hung nine feet. 


| worked at the operation's command center, in an office trailer 


in the park, where for 14 to 18 hours a day, I solved problems and 
shuttled crew members to their various locations. I witnessed the 
Gates’ project go from an idea on paper to a finished installation. 

This project was by far the most exciting and fast-paced job | 
have ever had, and one that will be part of history. I learned a 
multitude of skills, from problem solving and logistics to real-life 
time management. | always wanted to know how live events were 
organized, and this project let me see how much work is neces- 
sary to organize and plan large events. Watching those saffron 


sheets unfurl made all the hours of work worthwhile. 


berlin Business Scholars (OBS) was a rigorous, four-week program, 
with a considerable number of activities and visits scheduled 
on campus and on site in Cleveland, Chicago, and New York. We 


met with alumni, analyzed and presented business cases, and 
managed online security portfolios. In these ways, we were able 
to hone our analytical, team, and presentation skills, as well as 


preview various business fields and network with alumni. The 


program required a great deal of commitment and interest but 
was also hugely rewarding; the insights, advice, and support from 
alumni were invaluable, as was the OBS experience as a whole. 
A liberal arts education is about exploring many disciplines at 
the same time. OBS has added a new dimension to my education. 
It has given me a glimpse of the business world and an idea of what 
it takes to find a place within it. It was particularly interesting to 
note that even though the alumni participants encouraged us to 
follow conventional paths into the business field, most of them 
had taken more unconventional routes. This goes to show how 
Obies have always carved their own unique paths through life. 
Above: Lee Fisher '73, CEO of the Center for Families and 
Children, chats with students Shahriar Kabir, Zac Lewis, Alex 
Nichols, and Yakubu Budu-Saaka at a reception in Cleveland 
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Unforgivable Blackness: 
The Rise and Fall of Jack Johnson 


By GEOFFREY C. Warp '62 
UNFORGIVABLE Alfred A. Knopf, 2004 


BLACKNESS 


Reviewed by Tim Tissitrs 
THE RUSE AND FALL OF JACK JOHNSON 

THE WHITE WORLD was not ready for a black heavy- 

weight boxing champion in 1908, but it was not in 

Jack Johnson's nature to wait for white people—or 
GEOFFREY C. WA RD any people—to give their assent. In fact, in and out 
A a of the ring, Johnson rejected limitations of all kinds, 
from where he could live to whom he could love to 
how fast he could drive. And he paid mightily for his choice. The reaction of most 
whites to Johnson's victory over Canadian Tommy Burns on Boxing Day 1908 was 
despicable. To make matters worse, for all his charm and ability to laugh off the most 
hideous racial slurs and gestures, Johnson's conduct outside the ring only added fuel 
to the fire of white hatred. Thus, to read Unforgivable Blackness is to read both a tri- 
umphant sports story and a tragic human one. 

Born to ex-slaves in 1878, Johnson was 21 when he first attracted attention with 
the use of his fists by winning a Battle Royale, a disturbing charade in which blind- 
folded black men punched each other until only one was left standing. Less than a 
decade later, he had boxed his way through many of the best fighters of his day, 
emerging as a legitimate challenger to Tommy Burns. But before Johnson could win 
that match, he had to fight for the right to fight. Burns, unlike his predecessor Jim 
Jeffries, who simply refused to fight a black man for the title, took a more indirect tac- 
tic: naming an exorbitant purse of $30,000 before he would fight. Finally, in 1908, 
pressure from sportswriters and a savvy promoter's willingness to put up the money 
forced Burns to face Johnson. Johnson dominated the match and became the undis- 
puted heavyweight champ of the world. 

Every champ becomes a target for challengers. But in Johnson's case, ousting the 
black champ became a racial crusade, and the search for a “white hope’—the boxer 
who could restore the title to the white race—was conducted with unparalleled feroc- 
ity. Outside the ring, Johnson’s championship was greeted no less intensely. Whites 
by and large resented him, and his penchant for white women led not only to derision 
and death threats, but ultimately to a six-year exile and a one-year prison term. 

Ward, the well-known co-author with Ken Burns of such documentaries as Jazz 
and The Civil War, is exhaustive in his research. When the available sources are 
inconclusive, he simply presents all sides, unafraid to leave loose ends unresolved. 
Perhaps there is no better example of Ward's respect for his readers’ ability to think 
for themselves than the way he deals with the racist language that permeates the 


newspapers of the day. Ward presents the newspaper accounts unadorned by editori- 


alizing on his part, allowing the accumulation of racial slurs to horrify all by itself. 
Unforgivable Blackness tells a riveting sports story, but the audience for this book 

extends well beyond sports fans. Anyone interested in the social history and racial 

tribulations of the United States—even those appalled by the brutality of boxing 


itself—will find much of substance in this thoughtful biography. 


Tim Tibbitts is a freelance writer in the Cleveland area. 


Please send a review copy of your recently published book to “Bookshelf.” Oberlin Alumni Ma gazine, 145 W. Lorain St., Oberlin, OH 44074. Your book will be 
presented to the Oberlin College Library as a gift from you. Please note that due to the large volume of submissions, we are not able to include every book. 


Art Deco New York 


By Davip GARRARD LOWE '55 
Watson-Guptill Publications, 2004 


Lowe, an architectural writer and cultural histo- 
rian, describes how the Art Deco style of the 
1920s and ’30s influenced not only the archi- 
tecture of New York, but also textiles, graphics, 
fashion, and furniture. Along with hundreds 
of photographs of skyscrapers, living rooms, 
clothing, and cars, Lowe's study of politics and 
society helps explain why Art Deco became 
the symbol of modernity for generations of 


New Yorkers. 


Voices of a People’s History 
of the United States 


By HowarpbD ZINN AND ANTHONY ARNOVE 91 
Seven Stories Press, 2004 


In this sequel to A People’s History of the United 
States, the authors offer a look at American 
history—trom Columbus’ discovery of America 
to President Bush's war on terror—that is often 
ignored in history books: those views ex- 
pressed by dissenters and the disenfranchised 
in their speeches, letters, poems, and songs. 
In his introduction to the text, Zinn says: “| 
want to point out that people who seem to 


have no power, whether working people, peo- 
| : 


ple of color, or women—once they organize 
and protest and create movements—have a 


voice that no government can suppress. 


A Trip to Salto 
By Circe Mata, TRANSLATED BY 
STEPHANIE ANDERSON STEWART ‘92 
Swan Isle Press, 2004 


A mother and her young daughter are trying des- 
perately to catch a train in Uruguay that is 


transferring their husband and father, a 


I~ 
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Bookshelt continued 


physician and political prisoner, to a prison | 


in Salto. This is the true story of poet Circe 
Maia, whose series of diary entries from 


1972 through 1974 speak of the family’s 


struggle to cope with daily life under a long | 


separation caused by a totalitarian regime. 


First published in Uruguay in 1987, the story | 


is presented here in its original Spanish form 


and in Stewart’s English translation. 


Black Life on the Mississippi: Slaves, Free 
Blacks, and the Western Steamboat World 


By THomas C. BUCHANAN 89 
The University of North Carolina Press, 2004 


Here is the untold story of the slaves and free 
blacks who worked aboard steamboats on the 
Mississippi River in the 19th century. By 
devising ways to link riverside towns in the 
North and South, workers used the river to 
communicate with family members, help 
slaves escape, transfer stolen goods, and oth- 


erwise develop their own vibrant culture. 


Also Noted: 


Memory and the Impact 
of Political Transformation 
in Public Space 


Ed.: Lisa Maya Knauer "77 et al 
Duke Univ. Press, 2004 


Near Occasions of 

Sin: Poetry 

Stuart Friebert, Emeritus 
Professor of Creative 
Writing 

Doom-Ah Books, 2004 


Objects of American Art 
Education: Highlights from the 


from Cop Shows to Cartoons 
in Ametican Cull 


Genre and Television: From Cop Shows to 
Cartoons in American Culture 
By JASON MITTELL ‘92 
Routledge, 2004 


Mittell, an assistant professor of film and media 
studies at Middlebury College, offers a new 
approach to exploring television genres: as 
cultural categories used by TV industries and 
audiences. Drawing on such shows as 
Dragnet and The Simpsons, as well as trends 
ranging from reality TV to around-the-clock 
cartoon channels, Mittell explains why genre 


matters to I'V creators, critics, and fans. 


Principles of 

Community Psychology 
David Perkins ’72 et al 
Oxford Univ. Press, 2005 


Tactics of the Crescent 
Moon: Militant Muslim 
Combat Methods 


Diana Korzenik Collection 


How to Make Dances in an 
Epidemic: Tracking Choreog- 
raphy in the Age of AIDS 
David Gere '79 

Univ. of Wisconsin Press, 2004 


Combining Two Cultures: 
McMaster University’s Arts 
and Science Programme 
Ed.: Herb Jenkins '48 et al 
University Press of America, 
2004 
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Diana Korzenik '61 
Huntington Library Press, 2004 


H. John Poole ’64 
Posterity Press, 2004 


Tween Prayer: 
Friendship with God 
Nancy Roth ’58 

Church Publishing, 2004 


Memories of Lac du 
Flambeau Elders 

Ed.: Elizabeth Tornes ’77 
Univ. of Wisconsin Press, 
2004 


Wisdom for a Livable Planet 
By Cart McDANIEL ‘64 
Trinity University Press, 2005 


McDaniel profiles cight pathbreakers who 
have devoted their lives to environmental 
issues, including Oberlin’s David Orr, who 
spearheaded the Center for Environmental 
Studies, and Terri Swearingen, a nurse and 
mother who took on one of the world’s 
largest hazardous waste incinerators next 
door to an elementary school. Each of their 
stories proves that a single person can work 
successfully to improve conditions on our 
planet; taken together, they offer a blue- 
print for further action. 
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“AND BIG BAND JAZZ 


The Uncrowned King of Swing: 
Fletcher Henderson and Big Band Jazz 
By JEFFREY MAGEE '83 
Oxford University Press, 2005 


_ While Benny Goodman is praised as the major 


force behind the Big Band sound, Fletcher 
Henderson was equally important in “build- 
ing the kingdom of swing,” argues Magee. 
Henderson arranged the music that powered 
Benny Goodman's rise to success and helped 


launch the careers of Louis Armstrong and 


| Coleman Hawkins. Drawing on sound 


recordings, obscure stock arrangements, and 
hundreds of scores: Magee details the late 


musician's personal history and contribu- 


| tions to jazz. 
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ALUMNET ASSOCIATION TOURS 


Tuscany and Umbria June 12-19, 2005 


Escorted by Erik Inglis ‘89, Associate Professor of Art History 


Journey through the enchanting hill towns 
of Italy, visiting art centers and the bucolic 
countryside of Tuscany and Umbria to exam- 
ine the artistic and architectural riches of 
Italy's most charmed regions. During this 
spectacular June sojourn, where the coming 
of summer brings a bounty of fresh culinary 
delights, we will feast on the freshest Italian 


cuisines in enchanting rustic restaurants and 
private homes sprinkled across the countryside. We will spend our 
days admiring the spectacular creations of Piero della Francesca, 
Giotto, Duccio, Botticelli, Raphael, da Vinci, and other Renaissance 
artists whose genius continues to influence art today. We will view 
exemplary public collections of Italian masterpieces, including the 
incomparable Uffizi Gallery, where special reservations allow us 
immediate entry, and the Museo Civico in Sansepolcro, housing the 


Danube/Eastern Europe october 20-November 1, 2005 


Escorted by Annemarie Sammartino, Assistant Professor of History 


Join us this October as we cruise along the Danube on the MV 
Danube Princess and experience the beauty of Central Europe. We 
will visit the well-preserved medieval city of Durnstein, a romantic 
stop in the famous Wachau wine region; traverse picturesque 
Hungarian landscapes while exploring Budapest and Esztergom, and 
become captivated by the baroque magnificence of Viennese art and 
music as we take our excursion through this former imperial capital. 
Our trip would not be complete without a visit to Prague, where the 
cobblestone streets, palaces and castles bring this “city of a hundred 
spires” alive. An optional extension will bring us to Berlin, an ever- 
changing metropolis that recently became the capital of a reunified 
Germany. Our trip will encompass both sides of the region's histo- 
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famous Resurrection by Piero della Francesca. We will also discover 
lesser-known masterpieces, such as the haunting Madonna del Parto 
in Monterchi. The itinerary is enhanced by exclusive arrangements, 
including a private tour with a master restorer of the restoration labo- 
ratories of Florence's cathedral, as well as a private wine tasting in a 
home near Siena, and a farewell luncheon of local dishes in a 
gorgeous private Tuscan villa. For your convenience and comfort, the 
program is based throughout in the four-star Villa Marsili, located in 
the heart of the beautiful Tuscan town of Cortona, rich in history, art, 
and culture. Educational leadership for our custom-designed itinerary 
will be by Oberlin’s own Erik Inglis ‘89, associate professor of art his- 
tory, as well as expert local guides who specialize in Italian art, culture, 
and history. We hope that you will join Oberlin alumni and friends to 
discover Tuscany and Umbria’s cultural treasures, fascinating people, 
and stunning landscapes. Optional extension to Venice. Buon viaggio! 
Brochure available. 


ry—from its cultural triumphs to its political and social tragedies. 
Lectures will complement each of our visits as we gather on-board to 
contextualize our land excursions. Join us for this unique opportuni- 
ty to experience this area of Europe, rich in history and the venue for 
incredible artistic and cultural achievement, from the music of 
Mozart and Beethoven, to the literature of Kafka and Kundera, to the 
visual art of Klimt and Kokoschka. Brochure available. 


Upcoming Tours: LONDON THEATER Tour June 2005 (Contact 
David. Walker@Oberlin.edu) ¢ Costa RICA AND THE MONTEVERDE 


Croup Forest January 2006 


For more information about any of our tours, please visit us online at 
www.oberlin.edu/alumni/events/alumniTours.html or contact the 
>,8692 or Alumni. Office @ oberlin.edu. 
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Claudine Pohl Marcus was in New York in 


December for her granddaughter's Bat Mitzvah. 
“She is the 10th and last of my grandchildren. 
Seven are in France, three in New York,” she 
says. Claudine and husband Claude are happi- 
ly retired in Paris, where they welcome visiting 
classmates. A: 12 Rue Felicien David, 75016 


Paris, France. 


Gertrude “Stegie” Verstegen Hinrichs and 
husband Neal 


Oberlin reunion at their vacation home in Big 


hosted their semi-annual 
Elk Meadows, Colo., in September. Friends 
Marge Graham Crawford, Barbara “Bac” 
Bacon Inscho, her husband George, 
Elisabeth “Bushie” Bushnell Howard, her 
husband Bob, Martha “Marty” Wakeland 
Seale, and Mary Beth “M.B.” Yeend 
Warner have been gathering in Colorado every 
other year since 1998. “Our mini-reunion was 
full of laughter, reminiscing, hiking, and a trip 
to Estes Park. All benefited from the longtime 


friendships formed while students at Oberlin.” 


Kay Werner Simonson says after 30 years in 
beautiful rural Burgundy, France, she moved to 
nearby Dijon for its “brighter lights and city 
activities. Three of my children (and seven 
grandchildren) live in other parts of France; the 
fourth, with one small son, lives in Bogota, 
Columbia.” A: 4 rue Théodore de Béze, 21000 
Dijon, France. P: 0.3.80.53.34.08. e Robert 


“Roy” Taylor published two books, Seventy 


Businesses to Start with a Few Hundred Dollars 

Or Less and We Capture a UFO, both by 
\uthorHouse Publishing. “Neither is academ 
ic, but my surviving classmates and other Obies 


may get a kick out of my writing two books 
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New Happenings in the Oberlin Community e Spring 2005 


at age 85.” The UFO book draws on Roy's 
experience as a consultant to NASA‘s Apollo 
program, “a post from which | was terminated 
in 1965 for stubbornly protesting the use of 


pure oxygen in the command module.” 


Eugene Smith's book, Montlake—An Urban 


Eden: A History of the Montlake Community of 


Seattle, was published late last year. Six years in 


the making, the book relays the rich history of 


this favored “but often beleaguered residential 


area’ of Seattle. 


Connie Koenig McIntyre writes: “In October, 
Lefty and I moved to State College, Pa., to be 
within closer driving distance to our families. 
We have a lovely home adjacent to his alma 
mater, Penn State. While we miss the coast of 
Maine, we love the stimulating activities here 
in Happy Valley. Come for a visit!” A: 629 
Sunset Rd., State College, PA 16803. E: 


conniemc|1@ adelphia.net. 


Alice Van Ausdal Hotopp writes that the 


Alice C. | lotopp Award for Excellence in Voice 
Study and Performance was awarded to a stu- 
dent at the University of Dayton last October. 


e Thelma Morris moved from Shaker Heights, 


Ohio, to Kendal at Oberlin this March. A: 38 
Kendal Dr., Oberlin, OH 44074. 


MaVynee Oshun Betsch, considered a leg- 


endary tour guide at American Beach, the 
oldest African American beach community in 
Florida, and also the great-granddaughter of its 


founder, Abraham Lincoln Lewis, was one of 


2005 
REUNION CLASSES 


Fifth Reunion 
Classes of 1999, 2000, and 2001 


Twentieth Reunion 
Classes of 1984, 1985, and 1986 


Twenty-fifth Reunion 
Class of 1980 


Fortieth Reunion 
Classes of 1964, 1965, and 1966 


Fiftieth Reunion 
Class of 1955 


Fifty-fifth Reunion 
Classes of 1949, 1950, and 1951 


Half Century Club Reunion 
Classes of 1935, 1940, 1945 


2005 Commencement-Reunion 
May 27-30 


10 finalists for the 2005 Florida Women’s Hall 
of Fame. MaVynee persuaded the National 
Park Service to adopt and preserve the 60-foot- 
tall sand dune NaNa, the last untouched and 
undeveloped dune in Florida. MaVynee is fea- 
tured in Russ Rymer’s book American Beach: A 
Saga of Race, Wealth, and Memory and in a PBS 
documentary that was shown at the 2004 Sun- 
dance Film Festival. e F. Xavier Pi-Sunvyer of 
Columbia University led a study of the new 
weight-loss drug Acomplia, presenting his 
results at a conference of the American Heart 


Association. The French pharmaceutical firm 


Sanofi-Aventis plans to seek federal approval 


for the drug this year. e Mary Elizabeth 


“M.E.” Young retired after 41 years as a histo- 
ry teacher and librarian at Bernardsville Middle 
School and Bernards High School in New 


Jersey. “Retirement proves nothing more than a 


job change for M.E.,” reads an October cover 
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story in Elegant Lifestyles Magazine. As an 


accomplished harpist, she gives lessons and 


performances while indulging in her love of 


antiques, compiling material for a book about 
the school's history, and participating in organ- 
izations and fundraisers throughout her com- 
munity. M.E. lives on a family farm that has 
two 18th-century barns; both are mainstays on 


a local annual tour of historic barns. 


Sue Rambow writes: “While hiking with a 
friend in northern Spain on the St. James Way 
last October, | was wearing a Kerry-Edwards 
t-shirt from Democrats Abroad Berlin. We were 
overtaken by a woman who admired the shirt 
and added that the city name reminded her 
of the college she'd attended: Oberlin! It was 
Christina Empedocles 95. We were delighted 
by the coincidence and walked together 
for several days.” e Michael Shinagel, dean 
of Continuing Education 
and University Extension 
at Harvard, was presented 
with a Special Recognition 
Award in November by the 
Association for Continuing 
Higher Education. A leader 


Shinagel 


in the field for nearly 30 
years, he received the Julius M. Nolte Award 
for Extraordinary Leadership from the Univer- 
sity Continuing Education Association earlier 


last year. 


Curt Coutts and his wife, Jane Coutts ‘57, 
spent the fall and winter in Stuart, Fla., feeling 
lucky that their house and boat werent 
destroyed by hurricanes. They ventured back to 
the cold in December for their son Andy's wed- 


ding in Madison, Wis. 


Mimi Halpern was named a distinguished 


teaching professor at the State University of 


New 2003. She SUNY’s 


Chancellor's Research Recognition Award in 


York in received 
2002, and she serves as the current president 


of the Association for Chemoreception 
Sciences. “My son, Jeffrey, and daughter-in-law 
just became parents, making me a first-time 


grandmother. Their daughter, Arielle, is named 
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145 W. Lorain St., Oberlin, OH 44074 


or fax a note to (440) 775-6575. 


after my husband, Ariel, who died in 1985,” 
she writes. e Architect Craig Hodgetts of 
Hodgetts + Fung Design and Architecture in 
California celebrated the groundbreaking in 
December of its 29-story, mixed-use high-rise 
in Tokyo. With its expected completion in 
2008, the 368,000-square-foot Yamano Tower 
will feature residential, retail, and public 
spaces while housing the Yamano Beauty 
School. The high-rise will provide an under- 
ground public auditorium, art gallery, and 
parking for 1,000 bicycles. “It’s mixed-use on 
steroids,” says Craig. e Tim Thomas and 
Marian McCaa Thomas '61 write that they are 
especially pleased that their son, Peter J. 
Thomas, is now a faculty member in Oberlin’s 


Department of Mathematics. 


Eric R. Brown and artist Alice Dalton Brown 
‘62 sold their home in Manhattan and pur- 
chased an apartment in the Art Loft, a 28-unit 
co-op in Peekskill, N.Y. “While we dearly love 
New York City, our home for 34 years, owning 
a studio is a wish come true. This one is built 
especially for artists.” Eric continues to see 
patients part time at the NYU Medical Center. 
A: 817 Central Ave., Unit #2, Peekskill, NY 
10566. e John Harding retired from the 
department of music at the University of North 
Carolina-Charlotte, where he designed and ran 
the jazz program since 1985. Today, he teaches 
courses in the evolution of jazz and the history 
of rock at Central Piedmont Community 
College. Still an active trumpet player, he per- 
formed in The Producers last October; he also 
continues to back the Four Tops and the 
Temptations occasionally in addition to doing 
orchestral work in the Western Piedmont 
Symphony. His son and one daughter are musi- 
cians—both leading rock groups—while his 
second daughter sells old wood harvested from 
abandoned farmhouses and barns. John is the 
“proud grandparent of four wonderful young- 
sters.” e Lewis E. Kain lives in ¢ slenville, N.Y., 
and works as an interim pastor at Greenbush 


Reformed Church. His first grandchild was 


born in February 2004, and his son Steven is 
serving in active duty with the Army Reserves 
in Savannah, Ga. e Athena Tacha, known for 
her large scale public works for outdoor sites, 
held an exhibition of her wall-hung works, 
“Shields 


Drawings,” at the Marsha Mateyka Gallery in 


and Universes: Sculpture and 


Washington, DC, in November and December. 


Alan Furst’s most recent book, Dark Voyage, 
the eighth of his novels about the beginnings of 
World War II, was reviewed by the Boston 
Globe in September. ¢ Jo Ann Loi spent a year 
in Viterbo, Italy, where her husband taught 
math at School Year Abroad. Jo Ann retired in 
2003 after teaching elementary health and 
physical education for 38 years, and she began 
taking organ and Italian lessons. “In spite of the 
2004 election, our lives are full here in the blue 
state of Connecticut!” e Eugene J. Mark was 
promoted to professor of pathology at Harvard 
Medical School. He is a pathologist at 
Massachusetts General Hospital, serving as 
director of pulmonary pathology and the autop- 
sy service. Also a district medical examiner for 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, he is 
the senior director of two Harvard postgraduate 
courses. A resident of Winchester, Eugene has 
lectured or organized seminars in 25 states and 
more than a dozen countries in Europe and 
Asia. He and his wife, Mary Ann, have three 
grown children. e Robert Rich moved from 
the Emory University School of Medicine to 
the University of Alabama-Birmingham, where 
he serves as senior vice president for medicine 
of the School of Medicine. E: 


and dean 


rrich@uab.edu. 


Paul Levi married long-time partner Cathy 


Waldman and moved to Connecticut. “We are 


a marriage of opposites—I am a composer and 
pianist, and she is a pianist and composer!” 
Paul released a “relatively new recording of a 
work for chorus and chamber orchestra” called 
“Acts of Love” which appears on the CD Island 
of Hope. He has begun teaching and conduct- 
ing and says that his Mark Twain Suite for cho- 
rus and orchestra will be performed in New 
York in \pril. \: 20 Woodhill Rd., Westport, CT 
06880. e Jeffrey Taylor, a retired chemistry 


instructor at Lane Community College, now 
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runs a small income tax preparation business 
with his wife, Linda. A resident of Eugene, 
Ore., since 1989, he was elected to the American 
Contract Bridge Board of Directors last year 
and will represent Oregon, Hawaii, and parts of 


four other states. He achieved Diamond Life 


Master in 2004. E: taylorjeff@comeast.net 


After 30 years with the American & New 
England Studies and Preservation Studies pro- 
grams at Boston University, Richard Candee 
retired with an emeritus 
professor appointment rec- 
ommendation. His retire- 
ment party last November 
$10,000 for the 


preservation program, which 


raised 


he helped create in 1975 


and directed for the past 20 
vears. Richard released a CD book on hand- 
cranked knitters (sock machines) in November, 
and he is organizing an August exhibit at the 
Portsmouth, N.H., Historical Society celebrat- 
ing the centennial of the 1905 Portsmouth 
Peace Treaty. Richard continues his work on 
several preservation projects and a revised edi- 
tion of his 1992 book Building Portsmouth. 
“Guess | wont lack for something to do,” he 
says. e Hal Wolman has served as director of 
the George Washington Institute of Public 
Policy and as a politics professor at George 
Washington University since 2000, specializing 
in urban politics and policy. Before settling in 
the DC area in 1996, he and wife, Dianne, 
lived in Detroit, where Hal taught at Wayne 


State University. E: hwolman@owu.edu. 


Leo M. Romero, the Keleher & McLeod 
Professor of Law at the University of New 
Mexico School of Law, is serving as a visiting 
professor at Southwestern Law School in Los 
Angeles this spring. In New Mexico, Leo has 
been named a University Regent’s Professor 
and earned a university-wide Outstanding 


‘Teacher of the Year Award. 


Mark Brombaugh is director of music at the 


United Church on the Green in New Haven, 


Conn. As an organist and harpsichordist, he 
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plays in concerts throughout the U.S. and 
appeared twice as the featured keyboard 
recitalist for festivals of the International 
Heinrich Schiitz Society. He continues his 
interest in organ building, having served as 
curator of organs at Westminster Choir College 


and as a consultant for churches. 


Armena Marderosian, a pianist on the facul- 
ty of the Ann Arbor Suzuki Institute, is director 
of “The Suni Project: Music Preservation,” a 
nonprofit Internet archive of music. scores, 
writings, and recordings of the late Armenian 
composer Grikor Mirzaian Suni. Armena is 
married to Suni’s grandson, Ronald Suny, a for- 
mer Oberlin College professor. The Suni 
Project's website (www.suniproject.org) fea- 
tures three hours of free, downloadable 
Armenian folk and chorus music. ¢ Jan Ting, 
professor of law at Temple University’s Beasley 
School of Law, is in Tokyo this spring teaching 
immigration and national security law at 


Temple University Japan. 


Eric Epstein released a CD of original music, 
E, available at www.eemusic.net. e Brian 
Miller writes reviews of art exhibitions in cen- 
tral Ohio and reports for a weekly newspaper in 
Granville. His work appears in exhibition notes, 
art association newsletters, and newspapers. A: 
213 Woodside Dr., Gambier, OH 43022. E: 


brianeugruss@yahoo.com. e John Tiemstra, a 


30-year professor of economics at Calvin 
College, was appointed vice president of the 
Association for Social Economics, a position 
that will lead to his presidency in 2007. The 
ASA, interested in the role of ethics in eco- 
nomic behavior and policy, publishes two jour- 


nals. John lives in Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Benjamin Bagby and other members of 


Sequentia, an early-music ensemble, per- 
formed their Lost Songs of a Rhineland Harper 
program in New York at the Angel Orensanz 
October. A 


appeared in an October issue of the New York 


Center for the Arts in review 


limes. e Leslie Lawrence writes: “Sandra 


Kanter, my legal spouse since June, my partner 


in life for 21 years, and the co-mother of my 


son, died from ovarian cancer in October. She 
had cancer for more than six years ago and had 
endured almost a dozen treatments. Sandra 
had a doctorate in economics from M.1.1; how- 
ever, she reinvented herself to create and direct 
a doctoral program in higher education admin- 
istration at the University of Massachusetts in 
3oston.” e Ted Simon is director of planned 
giving for the Salvation Army's Maryland and 
West Virginia division. “I am still hosting the 
nationally syndicated radio program Messianic 
Minutes, and I teach and preach in churches 
and colleges about Israel, the church, and the 
prophetic important roles of Arab and Jewish 
followers of the Messiah. I recently moved 
to the Baltimore area, once referred to by fel- 
low Harkness bread-baker Daniel Wing ’70 as 
‘the land of pleasant living.” E: Ted_Simon@ 


uss.salvationarmy.org 


Jim “Jack” Rutherford moved just two miles 
away into a bigger house and new neighbor- 
hood in San Rafael, Calif. “I saw Janet 
Garbarino Jowitt in London after about 25 
years; she’s pretty much unchanged. I’m still 
the same except I’m back to riding a motorcy- 
cle out here through the canyons, ranchlands, 


and coastal roads.” E: jim_bear@bigfoot.com. 


After 22 years, Georgia Yuan moved her fam- 


ily from Pullman, Wash., to Northampton, 
Mass., where she is the general counsel for 
Smith College. Her daughter, Kimberley 


Meinert, is a sophomore at Oberlin. 


Cheyenne Wilbur is practicing residential 


real estate in the Pasadena, Calif., area. “I’m 
also continuing acting, most recently in 
Desperate Housewives and E.R. E: Cheyenne 


@CheyenneWilbur.com. 


Nancy Flynn writes: “In December, | won a 
2004 Oregon Literary Fellowship in nonfiction. 
| received a grant that will enable me to con- 
tinue with The Muse of Hanging, a memoir and 
meditation about my 30-year friendship with 


R. Gordon Schumacher ‘75 who died in May 
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2003. Several sections of 
the book take place in 
Oberlin. Needless to say, | 
was thrilled and flattered— 
and grateful to live in a 
state that values writing 
and has these fellowships 


available.” 


Charles _Birenbaum was appointed office 


head of the law firm of Winston & Strawn in 
San Francisco. A labor and employment part- 
ner who joined the firm in 2003, he represents 
clients in energy, construction, and healthcare 
industries in management issues such as union 
organizing and employment and discrimination 
lawsuits. e Jerry Sontag, since 1985, has been 
teaching the Alexander Technique, a way of 
learning how to rid one’s body of harmful ten- 
sion. His small publishing company released its 
fifth title, Voice & the Alexander Technique: 
Active Explorations for Speaking and Singing, 
in January. He lives in Berkeley, Calif., with his 
wife, Lorelei Cotovsky Sontag, and their two 


children. E: books@mtpress.com. 


Ellis Booker celebrated five years as an editor 
at Crain Communications’ BtoB Magazine for 
marketing strategists. He is also editor of 
BtoB’s Media Business for business publishing 
executives. He lives in Evanston, IIl., with his 
two teenage sons. E: ellisbooker@hotmail.com. 


e Diana Maurer Schatz writes: “I fulfilled 


a childhood dream in September by winning 
the Colorado Hunter-Jumper Association's 
Columbine Adult Equestrian Medal with my 


horse, Treble Intrada. What a thrill!” 


Valerie Botter lives in western Massachusetts, 
where she maintains a solo practice of family 
law and mediation in Northampton. She has 
remarried and lives happily 
with her new blended 
family, which includes 
five children ranging in 
ages from 8 to 17. Valerie 
recently rebuilt her home 


after losing it and all of 


her possessions in an April 


profile 


Oberlin Fund Volunteers Go the Extra Mile 


fter thousands of letters to classmates, several 

trips to campus, and countless brainstorming ses- 

sions with Oberlin employees, alumni Susan 
Becker Doroshow and Ron Friedmann completed their 
terms recently as class agents for The Oberlin Fund, the 
College's annual giving program. The Class of 1979, as 
part of its 25th reunion fundraising effort last year, 
raised a record-breaking $640,000—funds that provide 
much-needed scholarship dollars while meeting needs 
all throughout campus. 

“Oberlin has had uncanny timing in approaching 
me to fill volunteer positions,” says Doroshow, a dentist 
who runs a private practice outside of Chicago. “I’m 
usually asked to serve right when I’m itching for contact 
with other Obies.” 

Doroshow began volunteering for Oberlin as a 
member of the Alumni Recruiting Network, becoming a 
class agent after her 20th reunion in 1994. For her 25th 
reunion she was teamed with Friedmann, “someone who 
shares my commitment to volunteering and my passion 
for Oberlin.” 

Friedmann, a legal technology consultant in the DC 
area and himself a seasoned Oberlin volunteer, has 
served as an alumni admissions recruiter, a reunion gift committee member, and editor of the 
DC alumni club newsletter. Among his top priorities is helping students land jobs after they 
graduate. “As alumni, we need to remember that helping graduates get jobs can be among 
the most valuable services we provide to the College,” he says. 

As class agents, Doroshow and Friedmann shared the task of finding creative ways to 
grab the attention of their classmates while appealing for the unrestricted dollars that are of 
Oberlin’s highest priority. Doroshow perfected the art of personalization, making sure that 
classmates received customized messages in their letters and thank you notes. Friedmann 
once wrote a touching letter about his decision to continue supporting The Oberlin Fund after 
being laid off from a job. “I liked Oberlin and wanted other students to have similar experi- 
ences,” he wrote. “Few colleges have the same spirit as Oberlin, and it’s important to me that 
we preserve it. | feel great when I help the College raise money or attract students, and | feel 
bad when | see classmates who have the means to give but don’t.” 

Volunteering for Oberlin is far from “invitation-only,” Friedmann adds. “The College has 
many needs and ways to get involved. From fundraising to recruiting students to planning 
regional alumni events, anyone can find an activity that will satisfy them and help the 
College at the same time.” 

“The job | took on as class agent was an important part of Oberlin’s fundraising efforts, 
and it was satisfying to invest the time | did for an important landmark year for my class,” 
adds Doroshow. “I'd do it again. I’d like to believe that my efforts made a difference.” 


Class Agents Susan Doroshow 
and Ron Friedmann reveal the 
Class of 1979's reunion gift at the 
Alumni Luncheon last May. 


To find out more about volunteering for The Oberlin Fund, visit www.oberlin.edu/ 
obiefund/agents/, e-mail oberlin.fund@oberlin.edu, or call toll-free 800-693-3167. 


—Donna Ancypa Holmes ’91 


John Seyfried 


2003 fire, and she is returning to her childhood 
passions of horseback riding and skiing. W: 
www.botterlaw.com. e Neil Farrell married 
Leslie Anne ‘Ten Broeck last September 11 in 
Wayne, Pa. 


Mark Wieder, and, by his setting of Psalm 67, 


“Obies in attendance included 
the late Gustav Bittrich 59.” Neil's setting of O 
magnum mysterium for choir and obbligato 
oboe was performed in December in New York 
by the Dessoff Choirs and the Choir of St. 
lonatius Loyola. Neil sang with Pomerium at 
the Cleveland Museum of Art last November 
in connection with the exhibition “Dukes and 


Angels.” E: neil.farrell@verizon.net. 


Lisa Falk writes: “With my son Alex, who is an 
active 4-year-old, and three cats, | am living 
in Tucson, Ariz., and working as director of 
education at the Arizona State Museum at the 
University of Arizona. | coauthor Bermuda 


Connections: A Cultural Resource Guide for the 


Smithsonian that is now in every classroom in 
Bermuda. My article ‘Paintings and Stories: 
Making Cultural Connections, about a muse- 


um. literacy program, was published in the 


Journal of Museum Education. V'd love to hear 


from other Obies, especially those in southern 


Arizona!” E: lisafalk@juno.com. e Oboist 


Rebecca Henderson received rave reviews in 


the British magazine Gramophone for her 
recently released album Is But a Dream, a col- 
lection of solo oboe and accompanied works. 
She completed the album with the help of a 
research grant from the University of Texas at 
Austin, where she is an associate professor in 


the School of Music. 


Gareth Fenley started a second career as a 
psychiatric social worker at Grady Auburn 


ae 
Renaissance Center, a recovery-oriented adult 


day center in downtown Atlanta. She is incor- 


porating peer support with her training as a cer- 
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tified peer specialist through Georgia's “innova- 
tive and internationally recognized program for 
persons with mental illness.” Gareth remains 
active in Democratic politics and the gay com- 
munity. E: gareth@fenley.net. e Joyce Luhrs is 
the president of Luhrs & Associates, a public 
relations, marketing, and grant services compa- 
ny in Leonia, N.J. She served two terms as vice 
president of marketing on 
the state board of trustees 
of the New Jersey Associa- 
tion of Women Business 
Owners and was honored 
by its Bergen chapter with 


a Teal Heart Award for out- 


standing community serv- 
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ice. Other recent projects included traveling to 
the Arctic Circle to work on a $300,000-dis- 
tance leaning and videoconferencing proposal 
for the largest geographically based school dis- 
trict in the U.S., and, in her capacity as an 
accomplished ballroom dancer, she launched a 
column for Amateur Dancers, the national pub- 
lication of the Amateur Ballroom Dancers 


Association. E: jluhrs@erols.com. 


Matthew Fields released his second CD in 


November on Centaur Records, Sages of 


Chelm, a 57-minute chamber symphony 
recorded by Houston Sinfonia and directed by 
former Oberlin faculty member Larry Rachleff. 
“| continue to program computers for the 
University of Michigan Medical Center to 
fund my composition habit,” he says. W: 
personal.www.umich.edu/~fields/. A: 1310 
Packard St., #2, Ann Arbor, MI 48104. E: 
fields@umich.edu. e Dan Levin joined Con- 
Agra Foods as director of consumer insights 
after nine years at Kraft Foods. He lives with 
his wife and two sons in Evanston, III. e Maria 
Wainer met her husband while working at the 
Embassy of Israel in Washington, DC. After 
earning her PhD in higher education adminis- 
tration, she and her husband and twin daugh- 
ters moved to Indiana, where Maria served 
as the Hillel director at Purdue University. 
The family moved to Israel last summer. E: 


mariawainer@yahoo.com. 


Artist and director David Lachman was 
awarded a Two Star Award at the Canadian 
International Film Festival for his short film, 
Home Made, which has been screened in film 
festivals around the country. Another short 
entitled flower to flower was screened at the 
Westcliffe Digital Film Festival in Colorado. A 
November interview with David was featured 
on www.newenglandfilm.com, and he received 
a 2005 City of Pittsfield Cultural Council grant 
to make snow sculptures with kids and videos 
to project on the sculptures at night. He cur- 
rently makes art and teaches in North Adams, 
Mass. E: DAVIDL@world.oberlin.edu. ¢ Mary 
Bryant Paisley writes that she and Steve 
Paisley (nee Stephen Raymond) have amicably 
separated “after a long and loving partnership 


of 19 years that began at Oberlin. Steve will 
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partner with another Obie, class of 1984,” she 
writes. A: 228 N. LHommedieu St., Montour 
Falls, NY 14850. P: 607.535.3067. E: mpaisley 


@icsd.k12.ny.us. 


Melissa “Lora” Jones writes: “after receiving 
my MEA in poetry at the University of North 
Carolina at Greensboro in 2000, I was reunited 
with my childhood sweetheart, Peter Fiori, 
after nearly 18 years incommunicado. | moved 
to the Colorado Rockies outside Boulder to be 
with him, where we are now raising Atticus 
Amadeus, born in July 2003, and expecting 
another baby in June. I still work as a German- 
to-English translator and have finished my first 
book of poetry.” A: Box 1381, 6 Sundown 
Trail, Nederland, CO 80466. E: melixxa600 


@yahoo.com. 


Tanya Shaffer writes: “Last August | married 
David Green, a 2004 MacArthur Fellow. We 
have a l-year-old son, Tavi Daniel Shaffer- 
Green. Obies in attendance at the wedding 
included David and Jenny Heitler-Klevans 
and Elena Felder 90. 1 am a playwright and 
author (I published my first book last year: 
Somebody's Heart is Burning: A Woman Wanderer 
in Africa.) I'm also an actor but am taking 
time off to be a mama, which is awesome!” 
W: www.tanyashaffer.com. E: tanyashatffer 


@earthlink.net. 


Candace Ellman and husband Lou Brown 


welcomed baby Micaela Ellman Brown last 
November 9 and are find- 
ing parenthood to be “utter 
joy!’ Candace continues 
her oboe teaching and per- 


<< forming while helping Lou 


* open a neighborhood pizza 


restaurant. “We are living 


Elimann 


in Denver and can't wait to 
teach Micaela how to telemark. My sister, 


Gwendolyn Ellman 92, 


recently moved to 
Denver and is enjoying being an aunt. ¢ 


Michele Koenig writes: “In 2004 I built a 


house and art studio, became a children’s 


librarian by day (still an artist by night), and 


married jazz musician Keith Augeri in 


September. In 2005, | plan to recover.” A: 
30 Cottage Rd., Newbury, MA 01951. E: 


micheleko@hotmail.com. 


Michael Robert Strauss married Mary 
Elizabeth “Lisa” Taylor last October 2. “We live 
in a new house in Boulder, Colo., with birds, 
fish, and a dog, but no kids as of yet. I’m a sci- 
entist at a biotechnology company, Eppendorf 
5 Prime, and Lisa is an elementary teacher in 
bilingual special education. ¢ Jennifer Wu 
finished her post-doc in Bonn, Germany, and 
was preparing to move back to France to teach 
at a small undergraduate business school in 
Paris. “My husband, Frederic, and I welcomed 
baby Anne-Sophie Pedussel last August. Big 
sister Justine, age 3, loves having someone to 
whom to ‘read’ stories. Paris alumni club, any- 
one?’ A: 15 rue Nationale, Amblainville, 60110 


France. E: jennifer_wu@world.oberlin.edu. 


Benjamin Felcher and Amy Coxey Williams 


were married last October at Wave Hill public 
garden in the Riverdale area of the Bronx, N.Y. 
Benjamin in an associate at Storch Amini & 
Munves law firm in Manhattan and holds a 
law degree from the University of Minnesota. 
e Me 


band Daniel Grabois wel- 


Lamm and _ hus- 


comed baby Charlie Isaac 
Lamm Grabois on May 
21, 2004. “Charlie loves 
jumping and going for 


walks around Brooklyn.” E: 


meglamm@verizon.net. ¢ 
Arlene Sierra is a lecturer in composition at 
the Cardiff University School of Music in the 
UK. Her commissioned compositions have 
been performed in London, San Francisco, 
Hamburg, Vienna, and New York. Arlene pre- 
viously taught composition at Cambridge 
University, where she and husband Ken 
Hesketh are composers in residence until this 


summer. E: aes47@cam.ac.uk. 


Zak Berkman writes: “After moving in 
September, my wife, Teri, and | welcomed the 
beautiful and peaceful Eliot James Berkman- 


Lamm into the world on December 29. We're 


{1S 


Riding to the Rhythm 


for Zimbabwe 


n October 30, 2004, after 40 
straight days and 1,859 miles of 
bicycling south from Canada, Loren 
Mach reached the U.S./Mexican border. His 
muscles and feet ached from the strain 
and injuries of his seven—month trek along 
the Pacific Crest Trail, but the ride was a 
success, raising $23,000 to help fight 
poverty, starvation, and AIDS in Zimbabwe. 

As a percussion performance major at 
Oberlin, Mach '92 was introduced to the 
mbira, a traditional instrument of the 
Shona people in southern Zimbabwe. 
Later, in Boulder, Colo., he became part of 
the Shona music community, performing 
in bands and teaching private lessons. 

“This project, called RhythmRide, was 
about bridging borders,” he says. “I want- 
ed to give something back to Zimbabwe 
in exchange for the music and love it 
has provided to me.” With his mbira in 
tow, Mach set out last April to hike 
the marathon footpath from Mexico 
to Canada, along the way performing 
impromptu concerts and talking about the 
difficulties facing Zimbabwe. 

The trek was no easy task. Mach suf- 
fered a heel fracture just two weeks into the trip, and further attempts to continue hik- 
ing led to more injuries. Determined to carry on, he switched from walking the dirt trails 
to bicycling on paved roads. His body responded well, and he completed the ride from 
Canada to Mexico in seven weeks. 

Throughout Mach’s journey, family and friends offered unending support. His parents 
trailed him in an RV, offering supplies, hot showers, an occasional warm bed, and rides 
into cities for outreach and benefit performances. Close friends sent letters of support 
and packages to post offices along the way, while others organized benefit concerts and 
church performances. 

The funds raised by Mach will be distributed among three nonprofits in Zimbabwe 
that focus on health care, improved living conditions, educational and business Oppor- 
tunities, and the special needs of the elderly, infants, and orphans. 

Now living in Portland, Ore., Mach is working on sideshows, a documentary, and grant 
applications for a trip to Zimbabwe to see the non-profits in action: “Giving to others 
through teaching and sharing music is what’s most important to me in my life.” 


Want more? See www.zimrhythmwalk.org. 
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courtesy of Loren Mach 


changing his diapers on a table given to us by 
Seth Bauer, and he’s sleeping in a crib given 
to us by Luke Housner and Carmalita Chu- 
Housner 94 in a bedroom painted by Kevin 
Shand. Meanwhile, Epic Theatre Center, the 
company Teri and I founded with Ron Russell 
‘92 and Melissa Friedman, is thriving after a 
sold-out production of Hannah & Martin by 
Kate Fodor. It is receiving sizable grants from 
the Bill and Melinda Gates Foundation and the 
Education Foundation of America, among oth- 
ers. A: 165 Raab Ave., Bloomfield, NJ 07003. E: 
ZBlueProj@aol.com. e Eli Greenberg writes: 
“In June I'll finally finish up my medical edu- 
cation which started 10 years ago. I will gradu- 
ate from an NYU/Bellevue psychiatry residency 
and plan to start a private practice while con- 
tinuing psychoanalytic training. While it would 
probably be unethical for me to treat my fellow 
classmates, there’s no rule about your children. 
There are clearly a number of you whose 
behavior in the ‘Sco was, in retrospect, clearly 
psychotic.” E: eligreenberg @hotmail.com. e 
Monica Johnson Hanulik and husband Tom 
welcomed their first child, 
James Andrew, last August 
18. Monica is in her eighth 
season as assistant principle 
oboe in the Colorado Sym- 
where 


phony Orchestra, 


Tom has been part of the 


Hanulik 


violin section since 1985. e 
Stephanie Taylor and Michael Holz were 
married last July 23 with Obie guests Andrea 


Schrader, Abbie 


Strong, and Amy Taylor ‘96. They were expect- 


Hornick, Stephanie 


ing the birth of their first child in April. 
Stephanie, an artist in Los Angeles, received 
her MFA at the Art Center College of Design 


in 2000. E: stayfunnysailor@hotmail.com. 


Eric Freeman and Helen 
Mitchell welcomed baby 
Alexander Freeman last June 
7, seven weeks earlier than 
expected. * \fter a week in 
\lex 


home and is doing quite 


special care, came 


sneerS 
, - é 
ar, & 
4 


Freeman 


well now... | : freemaneric 
@comeast.net. e Gabriel Sassoon was mar- 


ried to Mary Sarah Baker last October 24 in 


Brookline, Mass. He is a senior director for 


account management with the live entertain 
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ment division of Clear Channel, the radio, con- 


cert, and outdoor advertising company. 


Pedro Arguello 


Rudolph last October 9 in Washington, DC; 


was married to Athena 
the couple met as students at Case Western 
Reserve University’s School of Law. Obies in 
Markeith Reed, 
Charlene Cole-Newkirk '74, Charles Whitlock 
1, ‘94, Gloria 


Gonzalez and Christelene Jack, both 98. The 


attendance’ included 


Donavan Gresham and 
couple honeymooned in Cancun, Mexico. 
Joe Bonomo and Ellyn Stewart '98 were mar- 
ried last June. (See Ellyn’s listing in 1998). 
Carl Furst writes: “I started attending Hunter 
ree, this 


College for my second bachelor’s deg 
| 


time in computer science. Since I have a 
humanities degree, | figured a little science 
couldn't hurt.” E: cfurst@intracommunities.org. 
e David Lybrook Neal was appointed to a 
three-year term as a trustee 
of the Z. Smith Reynolds 
Foundation, which sup- 
plies grants to a range of 
projects in North Carolina. 
David is executive director 
of the Fair Trial Initiative in 
North Carolina. He earned 


his JD degree at the University of North 


Carolina School of Law in 2001, and has since 
served as a board member of the Orange 
County ACLU and the Common Sense 
Foundation and as a spokesperson for the 
North Carolina Coalition for a Moratorium on 
Executives. e Miku Shiota sang in the People 
of Color Conference Choir in December dur- 
ing a conference that gathered teachers and 
students nationwide to discuss issues of diver- 
She 


Philadelphia. E: mikenya@yahoo.com. 


ultra- 


sity in private schools. lives in 


Tamarine Cornelius ran her first 


marathon, a 31-mile race through the north 
She 
lives in Madison and trav- 


eled to New Zealand for 


woods of Wisconsin. 


a month. E: tcornelius 


@gmail.com. « Rachel ae 
: — 
Ghoston Donaldson ., 


Donaldson 


writes: My husband, Chris 


Donaldson 90, and J wel- 


Submit class notes electronically 
on our web form at 
www.oberlin.edu/alummag/form.html 


comed our first child, Sarah Olivia, in October 
2003. We can't believe this wonderful little per- 
son has been in our lives for over a year now! | 
work for an immigration law firm in downtown 
Cleveland, while Chris works for Oberlin 
College's Student Academic Services. Chris 
and | were married on Oberlin’s campus in 
1999 in a service officiated by professor A.G. 
Miller. We currently reside outside of 
Cleveland with our yellow lab, Miles. A: 1524 
Chesterland Ave., Lakewood, OH 44107. E: 
rdonaldson@rosnerlaw.com. e Michael Jones 
and Meg Kontrabecki Jones welcomed 
Colin Fleming Jones on April 8, 2004, and 
moved into a new home. A: 89 Woodbridge 
Ave., Buffalo, NY 14214. e Marni Raab says 
that after touring the U.S. as Christine Daae in 
Andrew Lloyd Webber's The Phantom of the 
Opera, she recreated the role in a new Asian 
production that opened in December at the 
Shanghai Grand Theater in New York. ¢ 
Victoria Rames, an economist at the U.S. 
Agency for International Development in 
Washington, works on projects involving natu- 
ral resources management, indigenous peoples, 
and poverty reduction. “In my spare time | study 
Afro-Cuban song and dance and volunteer 
with Ile Ase Community of Orisa Worshippers 


in Brooklyn, N.Y. E: vrames@yahoo.com. 


Elana Gartner Golden writes: “I married 


David Golden on September 5 in Princeton, 
N.J., in the presence of friends, family, and 
nature. David and | are quite opposites; he is a 
financial business consultant who was raised in 
California, and I work in the non-profit world. 
We honeymooned in New Zealand. Even as a 
creative writer, | cannot find the words to 
describe its beauty.” Obies in attendance 
included Heather Bowler, Cara Dellutri 
Delson, Andrew Doolittle, Wes Flening, 
Rebecca Hartka, Scott Sheppard, Ellyn 
Stewart, Joe Bonomo 95, David Bishop 96, 
Michelle Tichy-Reese '97, Arturo Araya ‘99, Jay 
sawlings ‘00, and Jess Rossi ‘02. Elana is hop 


ing to find a job in arts education and has 


returned to play- 
writing; she hosts 
a weekly play- 
writing group in 
that 


her home 


Obies are wel- 


come to join. E: 


Gartner-Golden 


elana@hyperbol- 
ic.net. ¢ Susan Moran is director of opera- 
tions for Grassroots Campaigns, Inc., which 
builds support for progressive candidates, par- 
ties, and campaigns. She has worked on out- 
reach campaigns for the State Public Interest 
Research Groups, the Human Rights Cam- 


paign, and the Sierra Club. e Andreas Duus 


Pape writes: “I've released an album called the 
The Big Hit featuring political, timely music. 
I’m still up in Ann Arbor, Mich., two years away 
from finishing my PhD in economics. I’m doing 
microeconomic theory and intend to stay in 
academia. W: www.TheBigHitAlbum.com. E: 
andreas@andreasduuspape.com. e Angelina 
“Xia” Peterson earned a PysD in clinical psy- 
chology at the Wright Institute in Berkeley, 
Calif., after completing her dissertation on 
humor as a coping mechanism for stress. She 
now works as a clinical psychotherapist with 
foster kids and families. “I live in Oakland and 
hang out with a bunch of Obie buddies: Sam 
Enos, Jason Haber, Jessica Holzman, 
James Kirsch, Sarah Schoomer ‘96, and 
Cristina Rudden "99. e Ellyn Stewart married 
Joe Bonomo ‘95 
last June 26 in 


an outdoor cere- 


mony in the 
Catskill Moun- 
tains of New 


York. Attendants 


Stewart ‘ 
included Aviva 
Diamond and Claire Koczak ‘97; Johnathan 
Reale ‘94; David Michael 


Klingbeil, both "95. Other Obie guests includ- 


and Baer and 
ed Hillary Eklund, Elana Gartner, Rebecca 
“Lena” Pesillo Reale ‘94, Anita Buckmaster and 
Todd Singer, both 95, and Abby Bush ‘97. E: 
ellynstewart@yahoo.com. e Lisa Zahren 
married Homer 
Robinson — last 
July 18. Obies in 
attendance were 
Rebecca 
Chornenky, 


Rachel Duguay, 


Zahren 


Vanessa Filley, 
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ors 


Sara Fishkin, Greg Glassman, and Miri 
Navasky 90. After working for five years as an 
advocate for prisoners in Georgia and Alabama 
with the Southern Center for Human Rights, 
Lisa has applied to law school, with hopes of 
New 


School of Law next fall. She and Homer had 


attending the University of Mexico 


planned to travel to Central and South America 


early this year. E: lzahren@hotmail.com. 


Nicole Johnston and David Santana Orit 
were married last August 21 with bridesmaids 


Ariel Carr Moyer and Sarah Rooney and 


cuests Michelle Becker 
and Ben Moyer. David has 
two master’s degrees and a 


PhD in electrical engineer- 


Michigan and is an engi- 
: neer at the RAND Corpora- 
Johnston . 

tion. Nicole expects to earn 
her MBA this May and is presently selling real 
estate. The couple enjoys entertaining in their 
Washington, DC, home and traveling to Central 
South NicoleMJohnston 
@yahoo.com. ¢ Kyle Lane is a freelance trum- 


and America. E: 


pet player in New York City. A number of his 


brass compositions have been published through 


ing from the University of 


www.peakviewmusic.com, including trumpet 
duets, fanfares, brass quintets, and brass trios. 
Kyle’s Sonata for Brass Trio was commissioned 
and premiered by the Borealis Brass ‘Trio in 
Fairbanks, Alaska, last April. E: kylelane 
(@world.oberlin.edu. ¢ Christina Moraes and 
Evan Reeves welcomed Joaquim Moraes 
Reeves last November 18. 
“He came into the world 
weighing a whopping 11 
pounds and was 22 inches 
long. A:-277 Laussataote 
San Francisco, CA 94117. 


E: cmoraes@cs.oberlin.edu 
Moraes 


and ereeves@gotrain.com. 
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A Community of Folk 


sé 0 many people were and are still involved 
in folk music at Oberlin,” says renowned 
folksinger Joe Hickerson ‘57. “It just 
seemed natural to get them together to share what 
they know about Oberlin’s place in folk music his- 


Before co-founding the Oberlin Folk Song Club 
his senior year, Hickerson was part of an informal 
network of students who held recurring “folk 
sings” and brought cutting-edge musicians such 
as Pete Seeger to campus. 

His longtime dream of a folk conference edged 
Closer to reality in 2002, when he connected with fellow folk afi- 
clonados Fred Starner ’57, Eli Smith ’04, and former Dean of 
Students Peter Goldsmith. The resulting three-day Folk Music 
Conference last October was packed with interactive lectures, instru- 
mental and vocal workshops, concerts, and informal jam sessions, all 
presented and taught by Oberlin alumni. 

In addition to Hickerson, who has recorded three albums and wrote 
the third and fourth verses of Seeger’s Where Have All the Flowers 
Gone?, alumni participants included Peter Blood '68, creator of the 
songbook Rise up Singing: Richard Carlin ’78, executive editor for 
music and dance books at Routledge Publishing; singer Judy Cook '71, 
who tours regularly with her repertoire of old British ballads and 
American narratives; Mary LaMarca '78, a researcher at the National 
Institute of Health and a singer, ceili dancer, and folk festival man- 
ager; Brad Leftwich '75, a noted fiddler, banjo player, and singer; 
Caroline Paton '52, co-founder of Folk-Legacy Records; and Neil V. 
Rosenberg ’61, a member of the bluegrass band Crooked Stovepipe. 


Joe Hickerson '57 (left), Terri Thomson, and Neil 
Rosenberg ‘61 perform at the Cat in the Cream. 


“The turnout was fantastic,” says Tom Reid ’80, advisor to the 
Folk Music Club. “Alumni were able to meet and connect with stu- 
dents who share their love of folk music. | think we succeeded in cre- 
ating a real sense of community.” 

Oberlin senior Julia Friend, who took on the task of organizing the 
conference when Smith graduated last May, says that creating a 
diverse community of music lovers was a driving force. 

“When | came to Oberlin | missed the intergenerational music 
community | had left behind,” says Friend, who grew up singing and 
listening to English and Appalachian ballads. “Students here are 
interested in traditional types of folk music, but they don't know 
other people who share that interest. Community is one of the most 
important components of a folk tradition, and intergenerational 
teaching is the key to keeping these traditions alive.” 


Want more? See www.oberlin.edu/stuorg/folkmusi/, 


—Sue Angell '99 
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Lindsay Adelsheim mar- 
ried Joshua Schriftman last 
August 14 at a winery in 
the Laurel Highlands out- 
side of Pittsburgh. Brides- 
included 


maids Ryan 


Keenehan and Erika 


Adelsheim 


Hansen ‘01. Lindsay, who is 
“trying to turn her love of working in the library 
at Oberlin into a career,” finished her master’s 
degree in library and information science at the 
University of Pittsburgh. E: lindsay.schriftman 


@gmail.com. e Rebecca Grossman George 


writes: “I married Chris 
George last August | at the 
beach in Pacific Palisades, 
Calif. Rachel Pickworth, 
my college roommate, was 
a bridesmaid. Chris and | 
live in Los Angeles. He 
works in film development, 
and | am teaching first grade in South L.A., 
having just completed my two-year commit- 
ment to Teach for America.” e Lauren Jacobs 
is a masters candidate at the Harvard 
Graduate School of Education, focusing on 
arts in education. “I've spent the past few years 
dabbling in theater and have kept in touch 
with many Obies along the way. I’m enjoying 
life in Cambridge, Mass., and look forward to 
teaching in New York City.” e Composer and 
conductor Huang Ruo, artistic director of the 
International Contemporary Ensemble in New 
York, had successful premieres of his violin 
concerto Omnipresence with the Queens 
Symphony and Leaving Sao with the Albany 
Symphony's chamber ensemble. In March, 
he'd planned to premiere Jo the Four Corners 
in a collaborative concert/video performance 
with painter Linda Shrank, who painted a new 
work specifically for the 
event. ¢ Joseph Timm 
and Laura Lee Pritchard 
‘01 were married last July 
in Saint Louis, Mo. Obies 
in attendance included 
Diana D'Agostino, Alison 
Gent, Beth Kontrabecki- 
Walters, Amy Stevenson, and Joseph 
Dan Sarah 


Lauren Goodman, Jane Lycan, Jane Mitchell, 


Sulman.: Carmichael, Ficke, 
Jeremy Nadius, Adam Stevenson, and Nicole 


/vosecz, all 01; and Bradley Fitch ‘02. 


Lauren Cohen and Eric Einhorn were mar- 
ried last August 29 in Long Island, N.Y. Obies 
in attendance included Kelsey Cowger and 
Meghan O'Keefe; Spencer Myer ‘00; and 


Rob Ross, Ria Cooper, and Miriam Osner, all 


‘O01. Lauren and Eric live in Pittsburgh. e Lila 
Elliott moved from Columbus, Ohio, where 
she lived with roommate Laura Roy-Eitner, 
to Arlington, Va., where she began a master’s 
degree in museum. studies at George 
Washington University. E: lilakate@gwu.edu. e 


Anique Olivier- 


Mason writes: 


“Having dated 
since freshman 
year at Oberlin, 


Josh Mason and 


| married last 


September 5 at hiaalaonee 
my parents house in southern New Hampshire 
and celebrated an interfaith ceremony at the 
Flag Hill Winery in Lee.” Obie guests includ- 
ed Emily Hall, Emily Hibbets, Katya 
Mehta, Aaron Mucciolo, Hans Petersen, 
Rebecca Press, Emily Schwerin-Whyte, 
John Rogers ‘01, and Jacob Adams, Jean Lowe, 
and Katie Shilton, all ‘03. “Notably, Emily 
Hibbets traveled from her Peace Corps station 


in Gabon, Africa. The band at our wedding 


even learned the Obertone version of Craz 
Love because Josh sang with the group at 
Oberlin. We live outside New York City, where 
Josh is a high school English teacher and | 
am a criminalist in the city’s DNA lab in 
the Office of the Chief Medical Examiner.” E: 


aniquejul@aol.com. 


Jane Grover completed her MLIS degree at 
the University of Pittsburgh last August and 


opened a saxophone studio. “Please send any 


students in the Pittsburgh region to 


www.pghsaxlessons.com!” e Hannah Logan 


writes: “An anthology that includes my writ- 


potentia 


ings was just published by InnerLight Pub- 
lishing. Leaving Home, Becoming Home 
includes works by Alice Walker, Alix Olson, 


Shay Youngblood, and bell hooks. | have three 


pieces in the anthology.” e Julia Sakharova 
married Nathan Abookire last August in 
Oberlin; they plan to have a formal wedding at 
the Russian Orthodox Church this year. Julia 
is pursuing a masters of music degree at 
Juilliard. E: yuliasakharova@yahoo.com. 
CORRECTION FROM THE LAST ISSUE: Listed 
incorrectly was the name of the International 
Contemporary Ensemble (ICE), directed by 
Lydia Steier ‘00. 
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The men’s basketball team hosted its annual alumni game February 12th in a contest pitting such 
alums as George Bundy Smith 87 and Chris Broussard "90 (both front and center) against more 
recent players such as Justin Perkins (03 and Julius Hill '04. The game gave former Yeoman the 
chance to reunite and served as an opener for Oberlin'’s NCAC match-up against Hiram College. Smith 
is a bureau reporter for ESPN in Chicago, while Broussard Is a senior writer for ESPN The Magazine. 


| 


We 


FACULTY/STAFF 
Belinda Hodgkin worked as a gift processor 
in Oberlin’s Office of Development for 36 


years. A lifelong resident of Oberlin, she 
enjoyed gardening, travel, bowling, and movies. 
She died February 2, 2005, after a lengthy ill- 
ness, leaving longtime companion Bill 
Rutherford, a son, her parents, a brother, and 
three grandchildren. 


Joey Lindner, a 21-year Oberlin College 


employee, worked most recently as an adminis- 
trative assistant at the Center for Service and 
Learning, where she was known by students for 
her warmth and sense of caring. A lifelong res- 
ident of Lorain County, she raised and showed 
horses and served as a 4-H advisor for 28 years. 
She died December 25, 2004, after a lengthy 


illness, leaving her husband and two sons. 


1924 

Isabelle Jones Powers died August 29, 2004, 
at the age of 101. She was preceded in death by 
her husband and daughter. 


Frances Fairchild Rowell was entranced by 


the violin and piano at an early age. She joined 
her at Oberlin 


Conservatory and after graduation married 


older sister Irene the 
Sayward “Si” Rowell '24, young trumpet player. 
A professional violinist, Frances was a member 
of the New Jersey Symphony Orchestra for 35 


years; she also played with the Glen Ridge 


36 


String Orchestra and the Montclair String 
Quartet, and she studied under Samuel Antek 
of the NBC Symphony. Mrs. Rowell was a 
member of the Montclair Operetta Club 
Orchestra from 1926 to 1961 and served as 
concertmaster for many years. After retiring, 
she lived in South Yarmouth, Mass., until 1994, 
spending winters in Florida She and Si 
remained musically active in the West Dennis 
Community Church. While living at Thirwood 
Place Assisted Living Community, Mrs. Rowell 
gave a 1990 presentation, “The Story of My 
Musical Life.” She died January |, 2004, at the 
age of 100, leaving a daughter, eight grand- 


children, and 16 great grand-children. 


1930 
Margaret Palmer Doane, a pioneer in the 
field of contemporary sacred dance, wrote nine 
books while leading thousands of workshops 
and conferences. She was a founder of the 
Sacred Dance Guild and worked with leaders 
of many Christian denominations while chore- 
ographing symbolic interpretations of Christian 
hymns. Mrs. Doane outlived four husbands, 
including Clarmont Doane '26, and she trav- 
eled widely into her 90s. She died October 17, 
2004, leaving a son, a brother, a granddaughter, 


and two great-grandchildren. 


1931 

Roger Hawkins, a writer, retired production 
manager, and former merchant mariner, left 
Oberlin and spent two years teaching English 
in China. Upon returning, he stopped. in 
England, where he met author H.G. Wells, 
who offered a critique of Mr. Hawkins’ “overly 
ambitious” treatise, Toward Planetism, which 
was published in 1933. He and his wife, Lee, 
raised their family on Staten Island, N.Y., and 
spent summers at a family home in Sturbridge, 
Mass., before retiring to Northampton. 
Considered a problem-solver, pack rat, inven- 
Mr. 


Hawkins sporadically published a newsletter, 


tor, artist, and information-seeker, 
The Hawk Letter, in which he shared his 
favorite musings. He died December 11, 2004, 
leaving his wife, three children, and two grand- 
children. 


Suzanne Jones Schoedinger died August 2, 


2004, at the age of 92, leaving her husband and 
two daughters. 


Laurence Bohrer, an avid golfer at Oberlin 
and three-year club champion at the Oberlin 
Golf Course, joined the faculty at Deerfield 
Academy in Massachusetts in 1936, where he 
taught chemistry and coached football, bas- 
ketball, and lacrosse for 43 years. He died July 
18, 2004, at the age of 93, leaving his wife, 
a son and daughter, two siblings, and four 


grandchildren. 


Jean Mackenzie Witters, a retired teacher 
and guidance counselor, enjoyed hiking, swim- 
ming, reading, and caring for her dog. She died 
October 2, 2004, in Columbus, Ohio, leaving 
son Lee Witters '65, two daughters, five grand- 
children, and two great-grandchildren. 


UES 


Keizo Fukushima died October 10, 2004, in 


Lucerne, Switzerland. 


1934 


| Jean Stratton Bails graduated with Phi Beta 


Kappa honors and enjoyed a 54-year marriage 
to Ellwyn “Wyn” Bails 32. She died December 
5, 2004, in Wisconsin, leaving daughters Jean 
Bails Clarren ‘61 and Elizabeth Bails DuVerlie 
‘64; three grandchildren, including Evan 
DuVerlie ‘94; and two great-grandchildren. 


Lucille Funkhouser Mundy, a lifelong resi- 


dent of Columbiana, Ohio, was a music 
teacher in the Columbiana Public Schools, 
where she established two yearly monetary 
awards for high school musicians. She gave pri- 
vate organ and piano lessons and played organ 
for five years at Grace United Church of 
Christ. She died November 14, 2004, leaving 


a sons 


1936 

Myrle Hubbard McClure, a longtime resi- 
dent of Kings Mountain, N.C., earned a mas- 
ter's degree at the Cincinnati Conservatory of 
Music and taught choral music in three states 
before retiring in 1977. She played organ at 
Central United Methodist Church in Kings 
Mountain for 38 years, and at her last resi- 
dence in Missouri City, ‘Texas, helped with 
weekly sing-alongs at a senior daycare center, 


She died July 18, 2004, leaving two daughters. 
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Ruth Hall McCuaig devoted her life to vol- 
unteer work with the Junior League, the Art 
Gallery of Hamilton, Ontario, and her church, 


As avid art collectors, she and her husband 


donated many works to the art galleries of 


Hamilton, Windsor, and Queen's University in 
Kingston, Ontario; the bulk of their Canadian 
collection went to the Art Gallery of Sudbury, 
Ontario. Mrs. McCuaig wrote and published 
Our Pointe au Baril, a history of the northeast 
area of Georgian Bay, which contains refer- 
ences to Oberlin Bay and Oberlin faculty mem- 
bers who summered there in the early 20th 
She 
the arts, including an honorary LLD from 
1994. She died 


December 19, 2004, leaving two daughters, 


century. earned several awards in 


Laurentian University in 


four grandchildren, and three great-grand- 


children. 


p37 


Ruth Peale Graf earned a master’s degree at 
Mills College in 1939 and taught English at the 
Webb School of Knoxville, Tenn., for 21 years, 
1981. 
Oberlin in 1994, where she was involved in the 


retiring in She moved to Kendal at 
Play Readers Group and enjoyed music and 
concerts at the College. She died November 
24, 2004, leaving two daughters, including 
Christina Graf ’74, and five grandchildren. Her 
husband, Dr. LeRoy Graf ’36, died in 1993. 


1938 

H. Don Cummings, a longtime Washington 
securities lawyer, did legal work for the 
Securities and Exchange Commission before 
opening his own firm, Davidson, Shakey & 
Cummings in 1960, specializing in securities 


and banking law. Born in Russia and raised in 


Pennsylvania, Mr. Cummings was a graduate ol 


Harvard Law School. An excellent bridge play- 
er, he belonged to the Washington Bridge 
League and often competed in tournaments. 
He died November 25, 2004, in Bethesda, 
Md., leaving a daughter, a sister, and three 


grandchildren. 


Robert Penn Eshelman, an Oberlin College 


track star credited with beating Jesse Owens in 


a two-man publicity race in Cleveland’s Public 
Square, won six Ohio Conference sprint titles 
Oberlin, 


“Oberlin’s Overland Express.” He had just one 


while at where he was dubbed 


2005 


SPRING 


loss as a student inducted into 


Oberlin’s Heisman Hall of Fame in 1987. A 


and was 
career-long lawyer, he retired as senior partner 
of the Canton, Ohio, law firm of Day Ketterer 
Raley Wright and Rybolt in 1990. He died 
November 22, 2004, leaving his wife, Cecilia 
Warner Eshelman °41; a daughter and two 
sons; two sisters, including Martha Eshelman 
Clark ’37; eight grandchildren; and seven great- 


grandchildren. 


A. Joyce Randell worked at Sperry-Rand 
Corp. in New York City, later retiring as an 
executive secretary at Amsco-Excel in 
Jamestown, New York. She died September 18, 
2004, 


including Nick Randell ’87. 


leaving several nieces and nephews, 


I940 

Dr. Lawrence Wallace Byers dedicated his 
career to researching a cure for high blood 
pressure. With a PhD in biochemistry from the 
University of Urbana-Champaign, he did schiz- 
ophrenia research at Tulane University for 10 


years. Later, in Memphis, Tenn., he joined a 


team researching hypertension at Baptist | 


Memorial Hospital and taught at the University 
of Tennessee, retiring in 1994. Dr. Byers wrote 
more than 130 papers and created at least 
three patents, including a method of lowering 
blood pressure. He died August 10, 2004, of 


Alzheimer’s disease, leaving his wife, two chil- 


_ dren, and two grandchildren. 


| William Tallmadge, a charter member of the 


Sonneck Society (now the Society for American 
Music), taught music at State University 
College in Buffalo, New York, and later at Berea 
College in Kentucky. An expert in jazz and 
American folk music, he authored a chart of 
Afro-American Music and published a seminal 
article in the Yearbook for Inter-American 
Musical Research. At age 70, Mr. Tallmadge 
became a champion race walker, winning world 
competitions in Finland and South Africa. He 
taught body recall exercise classes to older 
adults and gave weekly concerts at a long-term 
care facility in Berea. Mr. Tallmadge died 


October 8, 2004, leaving his wile. 


1943 


une Matthews-Warlick taught music in the 


San Diego schools before marrying her hus- 


1948. She 


taught in Jacksonville, N.C., and again in San 


band, Frank, a U.S. Marine, in 


Diego, where she became a reading specialist 


and later earned a masters degree at 
Pepperdine University, retiring in 1988 after a 
40-plus year teaching career. Mrs. Matthews- 
Warlick died September 12, 2004, leaving her 
love of music and learning to her family—her 


husband, two daughters, and six grandchildren. 


1944 


Dr. Annette Corfman Axtmann, an educa- 


tor, nature lover, and active member of the 
Society of Friends, was a founder of the Zero- 
to-Three Network, a New York-based organiza- 
tion promoting the development of young chil- 
dren and their families. She established the 


Center for Infants & Parents at Columbia 


Eleanor Gould Packard '38 


Master of English Prose 


well-known proofreader and copy- 

editor at The New Yorker, Eleanor 

Gould Packard spent five decades 
scrutinizing the language of thousands of 
articles. As the magazine's grammarian 
(a title invented for her), she was 
famed—and feared—for her intricate 
attention to vocabulary, syntax, grammar, 
flow, and punctuation, often challenging 
such respected writers as E.B. White and 
Wolcott Gibbs. 

“Miss Gould,” as she was called, 
graduated summa cum laude from 
Oberlin and set off for New York after 
being taught editing by New Jersey poet 
Aline Kilmer. She joined The New Yorker 
staff in 1945 and a year later married 
Frederick Packard, head of the fact- 
checking department. She remained at 
the magazine for 54 years before a stroke 
at her desk in 1999 forced her to retire. 
Mrs. Packard counted among her accom- 
plishments a credit in The Elements of 
Style, which reads: “The co-author, E.B. 
White, is most grateful to Eleanor Gould 
Packard for her assistance in preparation 
of this second edition.” She died February 
13, 2005, at age 87, leaving a daughter. 
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University and recently wrote The Visit: 
Observation, Reflection, Synthesis for Training 
and Relationship Building (Brookes Publish- 
ing, 2005). The daughter of two Oberlin grad- 
uates, Dr. Axtmann died November 24, 2004, 
at her home in New York City, leaving three 
daughters, brother Philip Corfman ‘50, four 
grandchildren, and other Oberlin alumn fami- 


ly members. 


1945 
Dr. Theda “Teddy” Henry Hopkins gradu- 
ated from Johns Hopkins Medical School. 
Raised on a farm, she later enjoyed practicing 
medicine, music, gardening, cooking, reading, 
and caring for her chickens and goats. She 
died October 26, 2004, at her 


Maryland, leaving her husband, a son, four 


home. in 


daughters, a sister, | 1 grandchildren, and three 


great-grandchildren. 


Dr. Anne Kennard Stauffer earned a PhD 
in psychology at Columbia University, special- 
izing in research and measurement. She 
worked in the field for 20 years, retiring from 
Educational Testing Services in 1995. She and 
her husband lived in Briarcliff Manor, N.Y., for 
20 years, raising three children. Upon retiring 
to Salisbury, she played violin with the 
Salisbury Symphony Orchestra and in cham- 
ber music groups across the country. Active in 
her local arts council and the Institute for 
Retired Persons, she also formed a walking 
group and served as a docent at the Salisbury 
Zoo. Dr. Stauffer died September 8, 2004, 
leaving three children, two brothers, and eight 


grandsons. 


1947 

John Bassett married college sweetheart 
Nancy Johnson 47 on their Oberlin graduation 
day. In 1952, he opened his own insurance 
business, which was later merged with anoth- 
er company to create the second largest agency 
in Connecticut at the time of his 1988 retire- 
ment. He served as chair of the Fairfield and 


Greater Bridgeport YMCAs, the United Way 


Please send alumni death notices 
to OAM at 145 W. Lorain St., Oberlin, 
OH 44074 or fax to (440) 775-6575. 


of Eastern Fairfield County, as a board member 
of the Bridgeport Rotary Housing Committee, 
as president of the Connecticut Independent 
Agents Association, and as a president and 
agent for the Oberlin Class of 1947. In 1991 
Mr. Bassett received the Greater Bridgeport 
Bar Association's Distinguished Service Award. 
In 1993, the couple moved to North Pomfret, 
Vt., where he began a new round of communi- 
ty activities that included working on a building 
fund for the local fire department. Mr. Bassett 
died November |, 2004, leaving his wife, two 


children, a sister, and five grandchildren. 


1948 

Elizabeth Carr Bull left Oberlin and worked 
with foreign students at MIT in a program 
established after WWII. She moved to Long 
Island and then Brookhaven, N.Y., where she 
raised her family and served as a longtime vol- 
unteer at Brookhaven Memorial Hospital; she 
was also an avid bridge player. Mrs. Bull and 
her husband retired to Chatham, Mass., in 
1983. She died April 27, 2004, leaving her hus- 
band, a daughter, two sons, sister Frances Carr 
Keefe '39, and four grandchildren. Her father, 
F. Easton Carr ‘06, taught math and astronomy 
at Oberlin. 


Dr. William P. Davis, Jr.. who was among 
five generations of family members to attend 
Oberlin, earned a doctorate in physics at the 
University of Michigan. He was a 30-year 
member of the faculty at Dartmouth College 
until retiring in 1985, serving as a physics pro- 
fessor, assistant provost, and later treasurer of 
the college. He established a high school lec- 
ture circuit in New Hampshire and Vermont 
designed to enrich high school science and 
physics programs. He also served on a Blue 
Ribbon committee for the Norwich and 
Hanover school systems and was a track official 
for Dartmouth’s track and field events. Dr 
Davis died November 27, 2004, in Exeter, 
N.H., leaving his wife, Barbara Davis ’48: three 
daughters, including Glynis Davis Lanzetta ’76: 
two sons; brother Edward Davis ‘50; and nine 


grandchildren, including Lydia Lanzetta ‘04. 


Dorothy “Dot” Yates Humphrey earned her 
masters degree in library science at Western 
Reserve University in 1949. She married 
Carroll Humphrey ‘51 in 1951, with whom she 


lived in Carlisle, Pa., and later Wilmington, 


Del. Devoted to her family and her Methodist 
church, she was an avid reader and enjoyed 
music. Mrs. Humphrey died September 12, 
2004, leaving her husband, two daughters, two 


sons, and 11 grandchildren. 


Kwo-Ying Chien Yuan earned a masters 
degree at Oberlin and began teaching English 
at Beijing University in 1959, retiring in 
1984. Among her major English-to-Chinese 
translations were Jom Sawyer in 1956 and 
Peterson's Studies of Comparative Linguistics in 
the Nineteenth Century in 1958. She died 
December 3, 2004, leaving several family 


members. 


I950 

Dr. Dominic Intili, a pianist, earned a doc- 
torate at Western Reserve University and 
served as a professor of music at Indiana 
University of Pennsylvania for 33 years. He 
performed recitals throughout western 
Pennsylvania and served as a soloist with the 
Johnstown Symphony Orchestra, performing 
Gershwin’s Rhapsody in Blue. A two-year pres- 
ident of the Pennsylvania Music Teachers 
Association in the mid 1990s, he was honored 
in 1996 with the state's Distinguished Teacher 
Award for the Arts. Upon retiring to Cleveland 
in 1999, he became active in the Cleveland 
Chamber Music Society and performed at his 
50th Oberlin class reunion in 2000. Dr. Intili 
died October 3, 2004, leaving his wife, three 


children, and three grandchildren. 


I 95 I 

Dr. George V. Smith, a general surgeon, 
worked on the staff of St. Luke’s Hospital in 
Cleveland for 36 years, serving two terms as 
president of the medical staff, working part- 
time as an emergency room surgeon, and servy- 
ing as director of utilization and quality assur- 
ance. He died February 28, 2004, after a long 
battle with cancer. He is survived by his wife, 
Jane Maier; three sons, including Matthew 
Smith ’80; and a daughter, Katherine Smith 
Love '87. 


1953. 


Kathryn “Kitty” Karol Ross married Paul 
Ross '53 in 1954 and worked brietly at the 


Ladies Home Journal and for fashion photogra- 
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pher Irving Penn. She then retired to family 
life and New York charitable endeavors such as 
the Junior League, the  Grosvernor 
Neighborhood Association, and the Brick 
Church. Mrs. Ross enjoyed travels to the West 
Indies and Marbella, Spain, and spent sum- 
mers in Edgarton, Mass., with her family. She 
died November 4, 2004, in New York, leaving 
her husband, a daughter, mother Ann Hale 


Karol '28, a brother, and a grandson. 


1956 
David Hottmann, a longtime professor of 
voice at the University of Wisconsin School of 
Music, was considered among the most pow- 
erful voices in the Madison classical world for 
four decades. He held additional degrees from 
the Curtis 


University of Illinois. Mr. Hottmann died 


Institute of Music and the 


January 2, 2005, in Madison, leaving a sister, a 


niece and nephew, and many friends. 


John Lawrence, a leading figure in business 


journalism at The Wall Street Journal and the 
2005. 


During his 20 years as an editor and columnist 


Los Angeles Times, died January 3, 


at the Times, Mr. Lawrence was known for 
pushing aggressive coverage of business, 
including placing business stories on the front 
page. As chief of the papers Washington 
bureau during the Watergate scandal, he 
refused to turn over recordings of a confiden- 
tial interview conducted by reporters and was 
jailed for a night. Hired by the Times as finan- 
cial editor in 1968, he served as chief of the 
Washington bureau for three years before 
returning to Los Angeles in 1975 to run the 
business section. He separated the business 
section from the sports section, making the 
Times one of the first general-interest newspa- 
pers with a stand-alone business section. Mr. 
Lawrence left journalism in 1989 to work as 
vice president for communications for the 
New York Stock Exchange and, later, Capital 
Group Companies. The son of two Oberlin 
alumni, he is survived by his wife, four chil- 


dren, and seven grandchildren. 


£959 


Gus Bittrich spent much of his life as an 


organist, choirmaster, and teacher devoted to 
Episcopal music. He was an active member of 


the Association of Anglican Musicians and the 


SPrRing 2005 


American Guild of Organists, and he served as 
a longtime usher at St. Thomas Church Fifth 
Avenue in New York. His last position was at 
the Community of St. John Baptist’ in 
Mendham, N.J. A member of the Pembroke 
Welsh Corgi Club of America, Mr. Bittrich and 
his wife raised Corgis and puppies for The 
Seeing Eye, Inc. He died September 30, 2004, 


leaving his wife and a brother. 


Dr. Gloria “Lorie” Fontana earned a doc- 


toral degree at the University of Cincinnati 
and for the past 20 years served as executive 
assistant to the dean of Yale College at Yale 
University. An active volunteer in the New 
Haven, Conn., community, she had a profound 
love of animals, keeping many cats and dogs at 
all times, and supporting groups concerned 
with the protection and welfare of domestic, 
wild, and farm animals. The daughter of two 
Oberlin alumni, Dr. Fontana established the 
Grace and Gordon Jacobs Scholarship Fund at 
Oberlin and returned regularly for her class 
reunions. She died June 19, 2004, leaving her 
husband, a daughter, and three sons: Steve 
Fontana °85, Jeff Fontana ’86, and Tom 
Fontana ‘89. 


1961 

Jane Burrows Buffet earned a master's 
degree at Columbia University and a JD at the 
University of Wisconsin Law School. She mar- 
ried Roger Buffett 61 in 1964 and moved to 
several states before settling in Madison, Wis., 
where she served as a mediator-arbitrator with 
the Wisconsin Employment Relations 
Commission for 15 years; the onset of multiple 
myeloma forced her retirement in 1996. Active 
in her community, Mrs. Buffett served as a tutor 
with the Madison Area Literary Council and as 
a docent at Olbrich Gardens; she also helped 
create the first myeloma support group in the 
Madison area. She died September 25, 2004, 
leaving her husband, two sons, including Carl 


,uffet’95, two brothers, and four grandchildren. 


Donald Congdon, as an Army intelligence 


officer, served in Germany and Vietnam, later 


working for AT&T in such places as New 
Zealand and Belgium. Active in the Morristown 
(N.J.) Unitarian Fellowship Church, he served 


as president of the board of trustees, sang in 


choirs, and played the guitar. Mr. Congdon 
practiced Buddhism and enjoyed scuba diving 
and hiking. He died of complications from a 
stroke on October 11, 2004, leaving his wife, a 


daughter, a sister, and a granddaughter. 


Deloris Plum, a 30-year resident of Portland, 
Ore., played cello for the Oregon Symphony 
for more than 25 years. Raised in Princeton, 
N.J., her career as a cellist included playing in 
the Symphonie de Quebee and the Dublin 
Symphony. She also played in Australia, where 
she belonged to the Alexandria String 
Quar-tet and the Queensland Symphony, and 
she served as assistant principal of the North 
Carolina Symphony and of the Peter Britt 
Festival Orchestra. Ms. Plum died December 
6, 2004, leaving her mother and cousin. 


1963 

Rev. Roger Leroy Robbennolt and his wife, 
Rev. Patricia Rothwell, served as co-pastors at 
Oberlin’s First Church and at United Church of 
Christ congregations in Tampa, Fla., Pasadena, 
Calif., and Walla Walla, Wash. After retiring in 
1996, Rev. Robbennolt reviewed plays, was an 
active member of the Cumberland Master 
Gardeners, and was known as a storyteller and 
author. He died December 4, 2004, in Pleasant 
Hills, Tenn., leaving his wife, three children, 


and four grandchildren. 


1970 
Edith Keith Arnold worked for the Michigan 
State Department of Social Services for 
10 years before returning to her native 
Washington state to work for the Department 
of Social and Health Services, retiring after 23 
years. Two years ago, despite fighting breast 
cancer, Mrs. Arnold began studying for a nurs- 
ing degree and earned her nursing pin last fall. 
Also an accomplished musician, she played 
the organ at several Olympia area churches, 
including the Christian Science Church. She 
died November 8, 2004, leaving her husband, 


two children, her mother, and several siblings. 


1984 

Christine Munoz died October 10, 2004, 
after a two-year fight with cancer. She is sur- 
vived by her husband, a daughter, and three 


brothers. 


The Last. Word 


Never Too Late 


Finding solace through artistic creation 


contracted multiple sclerosis in 1994, many years after 

eraduating from Oberlin with a degree in art history. When 

told | had MS, I reacted with panic: it seemed to mean a 
life of disability. At age 49, I found it difficult to accept hav- 
ing an incurable disease after living such a healthy life. 
Fortunately, as | soon learned, there are effective treatments to 
help manage the disease. 

My neurologist treated me with Avonex, 
a drug developed by Western medicine 
to help control the spread of lesions. I 
receive a weekly injection, but I have 
never felt it to be enough. I sought out 
acupuncture to help with such symptoms 
as numbness in the extremities, garbled 
speech, and loss of balance that has led to 
several falls and a hip fracture. I have had 


a, 


hand rails installed on all the stairs in my 


od yb : 
house; where there are no rails, | walk # Saget 
with trepidation. tal - 


Re ae . S¥ 
In spite of my MS, I have had a calling -\\* Fe 
that makes me feel whole, complete, and & Papel 
; f 


“i aa 
healthy. Namely, work as a visual artist. 
[ hadn't known what I would do with my 


art history major until | was diagnosed with im 


MS. I had simply enjoyed the study of art, 
learning to see shapes, colors, and lines and how they interrelate. 
My appreciation for art came early in life. My parents were 
art collectors who would take occasional trips to New York 
City to meet artists of interest. Our house was teeming with 
the likes of Louise Nevelson, Milton Avery, and Ben Shahn. 
My mother was a docent at the National Museum of American 
Art for 20 years, and she made ceramic bowls and knitted. 

Years later, | landed a job as editor of a quarterly 12-page 
publication for the Washington chapter of the Artists Equity 
Association, a non-profit whose main purpose is to help mem- 
bers sell their work through group shows. For 10 years, | 
conducted interviews with artists and gallery and museum 
owners and wrote book reviews on art-related subjects. But | 
never had an interest in creating art myself. | had no idea how 
to start. As a child, I was a lousy drawer. Art was for the 
Picassos of this world, not for me. 

My life changed one day when an acquaintance of mine, 
an established artist, mentioned that she wanted to show me 
something in her studio. After weeks of procrastination, | gave 
in. | stepped into her studio to find an assortment of leaves on her 
working table, along with a selection of acrylic paints and brushes. 

My friend explained by demonstration: “Choose a leaf 


. 
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by Barbara Cohn ’71 


Choose some paint. Apply the paint to the underside of the 
leaf and press it onto a piece of paper.” 

| followed along, and soon began to feel like an artist. It 
occurred to me that the possibilities were limitless: How many 
colors were available? How many leaves were available? How 
many ways could a leaf be cut? And how about overlapping the 
leaves? I returned to her studio several 
more times for lessons. 

Soon afterward, I took new notice of 
the ivy growing in my backyard. Because 
of its deep veins, ivy makes a definitive 
impression on paper. After exhausting my 
own ivy territory | started buying plants 
from a florist. 

Creating art was a joy that I never 
thought would come to me. | began send- 
ing framed monoprints to whomever | 
thought would enjoy them—friends and 
family in Texas, Illinois, Colorado, 
Washington, and California. Everyone 
gave appreciative feedback. 

I then asked my artist friend about my 

next step. It was, to my horror, a drawing 
f class. | got over that fear and ended up 

. taking three of them. I then had a try at oil 
painting. When that class ended, I was on my own. | got my 
studio together with brushes, canvas boards, oils, and paint 
thinner. The local art supply store now knows me well. 

Today, painting is a challenge I enjoy. Each flower | paint is 
unique. I discern its shape, size, and color. Color is an explo- 
ration of the rainbow; an ongoing juggling of colors maximizes 
the impact of the final product. When I've hit the mark, I feel 
my painting sing. 

I've had many flops, but I've made at least two paintings 
that make me proud. There are occasional setbacks in my art, 
but I’m always able to rebound with a healthy addiction. 

My last three MRIs, done in 1994, 1999, and 2004, 
showed no further lesions. 

It continues to amaze me that even with an incurable dis- 
ease I can be so content. I often feel that MS is a trade-off, 
something to embrace. It has made me emotionally stronger 
and able to cherish my loving husband. It has made me value 
my recently discovered talent as an artist. In spite of my dis- 
ability, | have created a life that is nurturing to others and 
myself. When I feel troubled, my artwork gives me solace. 


Barbara Cohn lives in Chevy Chase, Maryland. 


OBERLIN ALUMNI MAGAZINE 


A GENERATIONAL THING 


Photos by Leslie Candor Farquhar, ‘50, a resident of Kendal 


Mother - Age 83 “89 Me - Age 75 £04 
Mother’s rings were very much like mine, Retirement communities had not yet become 
but her diamond was larger. We shared a concern of ours until Kendal came to town. 
many other similarities with slight variations It rang a bell. We joined the first waiting list, 
due to some of our same tastes and common watched our friends and neighbors move in, 
genes. She lived a long, healthy life which is a liked what we saw, and became residents in 
bonus for me, but how she lived into her later 1999. Downsizing and moving in brought a 
years was a way of life I was determined not new sense of relief and freedom. We found 
to copy. My parents had hoped Florida might independence but feel secure about the “what 
help to solve their problems. It didn’t. ifs.” I wish our parents had had this option. 


L.C.F. 


R) 
H NDA | Our daughter’s note after her first visit 
to Kendal to see us and our new cottage: 
ey ¢ 
“ey MOE O b Cy Liw “Great weekend! And so many 


vg ntinuing Pee OH TeHent Community thanks for the peace of mind you 
serving older adults inthe Quaker tr fae have given to me, my brothers, 
dite) your in-laws and grandchildren, 
600 Kendal Drive + Oberlin, OH 44074 and those who love you as I do.” 
1-800-548-9469 + www.kao.kendal.org 


EQUAL HOUSING 
OPPORTUNITY 


ONE MORE THING 


Bare Bones 
photo by Cary Foster 


“Undiscovered Dinosaur Skeleton” was the name given to this 
40-foot long sculpture created by senior sociology major Blaise 
Freeman during an advanced studio art class last spring. 


Measuring 15 feet tall and constructed with newspaper, wire, 
burlap, and clay, the fictional dinosaur was on view at the Allen 
Art Building this semester, where it hung suspended from the 
ceiling with fishing wire. Freeman, who has a minor in art, stud- 
ied paleontology, functional anatomy, and abstraction before 
beginning the six-month assembly process. 


